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Searching  for  Shade  at  Yosemite  Pines 


Cool,  shady  spots  were  at  a  premiumwhen  members  from  community  centers 
from  Telegraph  Hill.  Potrero  Hill  and  Visitation  Valley  braved  the  scoarching 
summer  heat  for  a  restful  three  day  camping  thip  to  Yosemite  Pines. 


SF  Streets  No  Longer 
To  Be  Used  Car  Lots 

A  measure  which  would  authorize 
cities  and  counties  to  tow  cars  left  for 
sale  was  recently  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Assembly  and  sent 
to  the  Governor. 

Sponsored  by  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  ABH69  would 
authorize  cities  and  counties  to  adopt 
ordinances  for  towing  parked  vehicles 
when  their  primary  purpose  at  a  loca- 
tion is  advertising  a  sale. 

This  bill  is  critical  for  San  Francisco 
and  the  entire  State  of  California,"  ex- 
plained State  Assemblyman  John  Bur- 
ton (D-S.F.)  who  sponsored  the 
measure.  "At  present,  our  streets  are 
cluttered  by  vehicles  left  'for  sale,'  most 
often  by  people  who  don't  even  live  in 
the  area. 

These  vehicles  cause  traffic  and 
safety  problems,  prevent  access  to 
homes  and  businesses,  and  create  used 
car  parking  lots  where  they  just  don't 
belong." 

Also  required  is  that:  a  vehicle  be 
removed  no  earlier  than  24  hours  after 
initially  being  cited  for  a  violation,  with 
a  warning  notice  attached  to  the  citation 
indicating  a  vehicle  may  be  towed  for  a 
future  violation;  ordinance  and  warning 
notices  specify  streets  covered  by 
prohibition;  and  that  a  vehicle  issued  a 
citation  at  one  location  within  30  days 
may  be  towed  after  24  hours,  even  if 
later  discovered  on  another  street 
covered  by  the  ordinance. 

"Uniess  we  do  something,"  added 
Burton,  "this  problem  will  only  get 
worse.  Cars  left  for  sale  make  day-to- 
day street  parking  virtually  impossible 
and  force  children  to  play  around 
parked  cars.  Residents  are  concerned 
that  vandals  browse  neighborhoods 
under  the  pretense  of  car  shopping  and 
instead  case  homes  and  businesses." 


Towers  Fire  Will  Long  Leave  Tenants  with  Frightful  Memories 


Anxiety  experienced  by  Geneva 
Towers  residents  in  the  August  14  fire 
which  destroyed  a  third  floor  apartment 
at  the  Schwerin  Sl  bighrise  will  long  be 
on  the  minds  of  many  valley  residents. 
More  than  20  people,  including  eight 
firefighters,  were  injured  in  the  intense 
10  p.m.  blaze  started  by  a  child  playing 
with  matches. 

Many  of  the  building's  tenants 
evacuated  their  apartments  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  street  as  billowing  smoke 
and  heat  channelled  through  the  many 
windows,  doors  and  hallways. 

One  fireman,  LL  Jerry  ButJer,  died 
three  days  later  from  severe  burns  suf- 
fered over  half  of  his  body.  Stubborn 
flames,  fueled  by  a  strong  evening 
breeze  blowingthrough  the  apartment's 
broken  windows,  exploded  through  the 
front  door  his  crew  had  just  opened  to 
battJe  the  blaze. 

Fire  investigators  inspecting  the 
aftermath  eventually  determined  the  in- 
ferno bad  burned  for  a  considerable 
time  before  finally  being  reported  by  a 
tenant  living  directly  above  the  apart- 
ment who  noticed  flames  piercing  their 
balcony.  Unable  to  extinguish  the 
rapidly  spreading  fire  themselves,  their 
downstairs  neighbors  had  already  fled 
in  panic 

More  than  60  firemen  battled  the 
blaze  for  an  hour  before  finally  bringing 
it  under  control.  Although  heavy 
smoke  poured  through  a  large  portion 
of  the  20-story  structure,  most  of  the 
fire's  damage  was  contained  within  the 
concrete  walls  of  the  apartment  where 
it  began. 


All  City  flags  were  lowered  in 
memory  of  Ll  ButJer,  the  139th  San 
Francisco  firefighter  to  die  in  the  line  of 
duty.  An  elaborate  funeral  service  held 
at  Sl  Mary's  Cathedral  August  23  was 


followed  by  a  procession  led  with  fire 
engines  to  the  Rolling  Hills  Cemetery  in 
Richmond,  in  remembrance  of  a  brave 
man  having  given  his  life  in  saving 
others. 


Brochure  Targets 
Immigrant  Confusion 
With  Phone  Services 

Consumer  Affairs  (USOCA)  released  a 
free  new  educational  brochure  avail- 
able nationally  in  Chinese,  English, 
Korean,  Spanish  and  Vietnamese. 

"Using  the  Services  of  Operators: 
What  to  Know  Before  Dialing  '(T  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  brochures  commis- 
sioned by  the  New  Americans  program, 
an  educauonal  project  of  Sprint  and 
USOCA  designed  to  teach  recent  im- 
migrants about  the  American 
telephone  system.  CA,  a  22-year-old 
non-profit  education  and  advocacy  or- 
ganization based  in  the  Bay  Area  which 
distributes  more  than  a  million  fact 
sheets  each  year  through  its  national 
network  of  1,200  community-based  or- 
ganizations, will  distribute  the  brochure 
through  community  groups  in  major 
American  cities  including  Chicago, 
Miami,  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

New  Americans  was  launched  after 
a  1992  survey  of  more  than  400  im- 
migrants discovered  many  were  paying 
much  more  than  necessary  for 
telephone  services. 

Ken  McEldowney,  executive  direc- 
tor of  CA,  said  too  many  people  are 
needlessly  relying  on  operators  when 
they  could  be  dialing  calls  themselves 
for  less  money.  Calling  collect,  for  ex- 
ample, could  cost  an  additional  $1.05 
for  an  in-state  call  and  $1.88  for  an  out- 
of-state  call,  while  a  person-to-person 
call  can  add  a  whopping  $3.50,  accord- 
ing to  the  brochure. 

"Whenever  an  operator  participates 
in  completing  a  call,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional surcharge,"  explained  Mc- 
Eldowney. "Consumers  should  direct- 
dial  calls  whenever  possible." 

At  the  same  time,  people  should  be 
aware  that  operators  provide  a  wealth 
of  free  information,  such  as  how  to  dial 
direct  and  the  cheapest  times  to  call. 

"Operators  provide  an  important 
service  and  can  make  calling  easy,"  said 
David  Schmieg,  president  of  Sprint's 
Consumer  Services  Group.  "However, 
knowingwhen  it's  best  to  use  operators 
and  when  to  dial  direct  can  save  money 
and  time." 

"Using  the  Services  of  Operators" 
reminds  non-English-speaking  callers 
that  most  local  and  long  distance  phone 
companies  can  connect  them  with 
operators  who  speak  their  language. 
For  a  copy  of  the  brochure,  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  (29 
cents)  to:  Operator  Services  Brochure, 
Consumer  Action,  116  New 
Montgomery  Sl,  Suite  233,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94105,  indicating  the  lan- 
guages desired. 


Muni  Bayshore  Corridor  Study  Adds  New  Plan,  Drops  Two  Others 


Muni's  Bayshore  Project  team 
returned  to  Visitacion  Valley  August  10 
to  convey  a  new  transit  alternative 
proposed  by  Supervisor  Bill  Maher, 
while  announcing  that  two  previous 
plans  under  considertion  had  been 
dropped.  Further  variations  of  traffic 
alignments  and  light  rail  stations,  dis- 
cussed previously  at  a  valley  meeting 
last  April,  were  also  updated  as  local 
residents  were  gjven  a  chance  to  voice 
their  opinions. 

Labelled  "Alternative  10,"  the  new 
plan  incorporates  appealing  features  of 
still  existing  proposals  while  routing  the 
new  light  rail  vehicles  (LRVs)  through 
areas  of  greatest  demand. 

Standard  Muni  cars  which  run  in  the 
Market  Sl  subway  would  exit  at  the 
Embarcadero  and  turn  from  King  Sl  to 
Third  Sl,  remaining  on  that  thorough- 
fare to  the  Bayview/Hunter's  Point 
area.  A  branch  line  would  also  run  up 
KingSL  to  16th  SL 

"We're  looking  for  the  most  direct 
route  from  Third  Sl  to  Downtown,"  ex- 
plained transportation  planner  Richard 
Tilles  as  he  compared  the  remaining 
alternatives.  He  reminded  those  in  at- 
tendance that  the  City's  southeast  area 
is  currently  served  only  by  diesel  busses, 
of  which  20  percent  are  usually  inopera- 


tive on  any  given  day  due  to  limited 
budgets.  It  was  on  these  very  busses 
that  Muni  personell  recently  solicited 
riders'  opinions  for  initial  comments 
and  ideas.  Some  even  attended  the 
meeting  to  voice  their  growing  concern 
of  the  fare  structure  changes  and 
elimination  of  transfers,  which  they  felt 
would  make  the  proposed  rail  line  un- 
suitable for  their  needs. 

But  as  Muni  Planner  Peter  Straus 
explained,  the  changes  imposed  in  1993 
might  be  quite  different  it  the  LRVs 
begin  running  a  decade  from  now. 

"It's  important  to  realize  that  things 
are  going  to  change  again  over  the  next 
10  years,"  he  said. 

Dropped  from  the  study  were:  Alter- 
native 6,  which  proposed  converting  the 
9-San  Bruno  line  from  diesel  to  trolley 
coach;  and  Alternative  7,  which  would 
have  Muni  operate  LRVs  along  the 
Caltrain  right-of-way,  a  plan  ultimately 
deemed  too  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming while  failing  to  properly  serve 
Third  SL  businesses. 

Along  with  determining  a  proper 
LRV  route  through  the  Bayshore  Cor- 
ridor are  questions  of  how  and  where  to 
put  its  station  stops,  whether  to  utilize 
high  or  low  boarding  platforms  and 


where  the  additional  vehicles  needed  to 
operate  the  new  line  will  be  stored  when 
not  in  service. 

Third  Sl  is  about  100  feet  wide  in- 
cluding sidewalks,  which  at  stops  would 
allow  for  three  lanes  of  traffic  with  no 
curb  parking  in  either  direction  on  both 
sides  of  a  12-foot  center  loading  plat- 
form. Plans  comparing  station  spacing 
have  stops  at  either  two  to  three  blocks, 
or  four  to  five  blocks. 

High  versus  low  boarding  platforms 
would  figure  in  the  line's  overall  cosL  as 
well  as  determining  whether  cars  would 
be  able  to  travel  under  Market  Sl  One 
plan,  Alternative  5,  would  use  special 
low-floor  cars  and  platforms  on  surface 
streets  south  of  MarkeL  but  with  the 
potential  of  eventually  connecting  to 
the  Geary  Corridor  system  also  being 
proposed. 

Before  any  of  the  light  rail  alterna- 
tives can  begin  operation,  a  new  main- 
tenance and  storage  facility  proposed 
for  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  16th  Sts. 
must  first  be  builL  It  would  take  about 
six  years  for  property  acquisition,  toxic 
cleanup,  access  track  and  facility  con- 
struction of  Metro  EasL  the  rail  yard's 
slated  name,  at  a  current  cost  of  $137 
million. 
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What  Happened? 

by  Julie  Kavana§\ 

After  the  Geneva  Towers  Fire,  I  was 
called  by  the  president  of  the  Geneva 
Towers  Tenants  Association  and  told 
that  on  Saturday,  August  21st,  "the 
GTTA  and  the  S.  F.  Black  Firefighters 
Association  were  having  a  memorial  for 
Ll  Buder",  who  was  killed  fighting  the 
fire  on  August  14th  at  Geneva  Towers. 
I  was  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  for  the  memorial. 
Of  course  I  said  yes".  A  few  days  later, 
the  GTTA  president  dropped  the  flyer 
off  at  my  office,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
advertising  a  different  type  of  event 
than  I  was  originally  told. 

Reproduced  below  are  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  flyer  that  I  have  seen,  and 
the  letter  that  was  circulated  by  the 
Geneva  Towers  management  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  local  radio 
and  television  stations  have  all  reported 
stories  about  the  fire  that  are  consistent 
with  the  letter  written  by  Jan  Kennedy. 

Geneva  Tower*  Tenant's 
Association  and  Homes 
Not  Jails  First  Nation 
Fire  Rally 

The  Holocaust  began  with  the  fenc- 
ing in  of  the  Jewish  Ghetto.  When  the 
so-called  troublemakers  started  to 
complain,  they  were  taken  care  of  by 
HitJer's  guards.  But  we  all  know  the 
Nazis  didn't  stop  there.  By  the  time  they 
were  finished  with  the  troublemakers, 
the  ones  who  had  kept  quiet  and  not 


complained  were  very  easy  to  march 
right  off  into  the  ovens...'' 

-Louise  Vautfxn,  New  Bayview, 
August  6, 1993 

You  can  see  by  this  FIRE  that  we  are 
already  in  the  oven!  Republic,  HCDC, 
HUD,  and  the  fence  must  go!! 

SELF-MAN  AGEM  ENT  NOW! ! ! 

Saturday-August  21st-at  12  noon  in 
front  of  222  Schwerin  (Oven  UB") 

For  more  information  call  Mr.  Byrd 
@  586-8897  or  Louise  Vaughn  @  239- 
8105   

Geneva  Towers  Tenant's 
Association  and  Homes 
Not  Jails  First  Nation 

Fire  Rally  and  Memorial 
For  Jerry  Butler 

Black  firefighter  Ll  Jerry  Butler 
gave  his  life  while  heroically  fighting  the 
electrical  fire  at  Geneva  Towers  on 
August  14.  HUD's  padlocked  steel 
fence  surrounding  the  Towers  was  a 
contributing  factor  in  this  needless  loss 
of  life. 

Saturday -August  21st -at  12  NOON 
in  front  of  222  Schwerin,  Tower  "B" 

Co-sponsored  by:  San  Francisco 
Black  Firefighter's  Association, 
African  American  Contractors  of  San 
Francisco,  New  Bayview  Newspaper, 
MIM  Notes,  Maoist  International 
Movement,  African  People's  Socialist 
Party,  National  People's  Democratic 
Uhuru  Movement,  African  American 
Advocates  in  Action,  Visitacion  Valley 
Community  Center 

For  more  information  call  Mr.  Byrd 
@  586-8897  or  Louise  Vaughn  @  239- 
8105 


Dear  Residents 
Of  Geneva  Towers: 

A  flyer  was  recently  distributed 
regarding  a  "Fire  Rally"  at  Geneva 
Towers.  This  flyer  contained  a  number 
of  incorrect  and  false  statements. 

L  The  possibility  that  the  cause  of 
the  fire  on  August  14th  was  electrical 
was  ruled  out  almost  immediately  by 
fire  investigators. 

The  Fire  Department  has  confirmed 
the  cause  -  a  child  playing  with  matches. 
This  has  been  announced  in  the 
newspaper  (San  Francisco  Chronicle) 
as  well  as  on  virtually  every  local 
television  news  program. 

2.  The  gates  designed  for  use  during 
an  emergency  exit  from  the  building  are 
not,  and  never  have  been  padlocked. 

3.  According  to  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  perimeter  fence  did  not 


binder  firefighters.  To  say  that  the  fence 
was  a  "contributing  factor"  to 
Lieutenant  Butler's  death  in  untrue. 
Lieutenant  Buder,  along  with  other 
firefighters,  was  injured  when  a  back- 
draft  created  by  a  strong  winds  and  in- 
tense flames  occurred  as  the  door  to  the 
burning  apartment  was  opened. 

To  use  a  tragedy  such  as  this  to  fur- 
ther personal  gain  or  causes  is  con- 
temptible. 

Lieutenant  Butler  should  be 
memorialized,  but  the  memorial  should 
focus  solely  on  his  example  as  a  dedi- 
cated firefighter  who  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  in  service  on  his  example  as  a 
dedicated  firefighter  who  made  the  ul- 
timate sacrifice  in  service  to  this  com- 
munity. 

Sincerely, 

Jan  Kennedy 

Area  Manager 

Republic  Management  Service,  Inc. 


City  College  Program  Offers  Adult  Learning  Classes 


Providing  free,  individualized  in- 
struction for  any  adult  wanting  to  learn 
basic  reading  and  math,  the  Adult 
Learning  and  Tutorial  Center  is  a  City 
College  program  offering  day  and  eve- 
ning classes  with  convenient  scheduling 
at  a  centralized  location.  Courses  are 
offered  to  help  students  pass  the  GED 
exam,  with  short-term  brush  ups  for 
employment  and  apprenticeship  tests. 

Classes  ofered  include: 

•Beginning  Reading  and  Math:  In- 
struction is  scheduled  throughout  the 
day  and  evening  in  individual  and  small 
group  sessions.  Students  each  work  at 
their  own  pace  and  individual  tutoring 
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is  available  in  addition  to  scheduled  in- 
struction. 

•GED  Pre-Tests  and  Tutoring:  Pre- 
tests are  offered  daily  on  a  drop-in 
basis.  The  pre-test  is  half  the  length  and 
similar  in  content  to  the  real  GED.  The 
pre-test,  like  the  GED  itself,  consists  of 
five  parts:  Grammar  and  Writing,  So- 
cial Studies,  Science,  Literature  and 
Math.  GED  group  grammar  instruc- 
tion is  scheduled  both  days  and  even- 
ings. The  center  provides  drop-in,  in- 
dividualized  labs  offering  an  ac- 
celerated GED  program. 

•Apprenticeship  and  Civil  Service 
Test  Tutoring:  Individualized  instruc- 
tion on  a  drop-in  basis  to  prepare  for 
specific  tests  or  to  review  test-taking 
techniques. 

•Family  Literacy:  Small  reading 
group  for  those  students  who  would  like 
to  practice  reading  to  their  children  or 
grandchildren. 

•Spelling  and  Phonics:  Spelling 
review,  pronunciation  practice  and 
vocabulary  building. 

•Study  Skills:  Test-taking,  note- 
taking  and  critical  reading. 

For  more  information,  drop  in  at  the 
center  located  at  31  Gough  St,  Monday 
through  Thursday  from  10a.m.  to  7p.m. 
or  call  241-2300. 


GRAPEVINE  MAILBOX 

Secondhand  Smoke 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  lived  in  San  Francisco  for  al- 
most 40  years,  38  to  be  exact,  and  in 
Visitacion  Valley  for  23  years.  I  have 
loved  living  here  in  Vis  Valley  and  in 
San  Francisco. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  urge  you 
and  readers  of  the  Grapevine  to  sup- 
port the  upcoming  legislation  in  San 
Francisco  that  will  impact  the  use  and 
sale  of  tobacco. 

The  most  immediate  legislation 
scheduled  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  first  week  of 
September  has  to  do  with  secondhand 
smoke  and  smoking  in  the  workplace  - 
all  workplaces  in  San  Francisco  includ- 
ing restaurants  and  bars. 

Secondhand  smoke  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  be  as  carcinogenic  as  asbes- 
tos. We  do  not  knowingly  permit  free 
flowing  asbestos  in  the  air. 

Secondhand  smoke  causes  illnesses 
such  as  heart  disease,  stroke,  cancer, 
hypertension  and  a  number  of 
respiratory  problems.  In  the  last  two 
weeks,  I  have  bad  two  friends  die  from 
heart  attacks  and  asthma.  There  were 
"light  smokers"  in  their  households. 

San  Francisco  has  always  been  a 
trend-setting  city.  In  my  travels  around 
the  world,  and  especially  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  people  have  an  almost 
indescribable  attitude  of  intrigue, 
curiosity  and  delight  about  San  Francis- 
co and  what  it  will  do  next 

We  have  lagged  behind  in  our  efforts 
concerning  tobacco  use  and  smoking  in 
particular.  We  have  failed  to  protect 
our  citizens  from  a  danger  that  lurks 
inside  many  of  our  worksites. 

I  urgeyou,  the  Grapevine  readership 
and  our  neighbors  to  support  this  legjla- 
tion  by  calling  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  writing  letters,  calling 
upon  them  and  asking  them  to  do  the 
same.  Let's  make  San  Francisco  a 
quality  of  life  city  for  all  of  its  residents, 
workers  and  visitors. 

Thankyou, 

Carol  E.  Tatum 

Reducing  the  Deficit 

Dear  Friends: 

Recently  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  passed  and 
President  Clinton  signed  into  law  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  AcL 


This  landmark  measure  embodies 
much  of  the  ambitious,  five-year 
economic  program  President  Clinton 
unveiled  in  February  and  is  the  largest 
deficit  reduction  package  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. 

The  agreement  will  result  in  $496 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  in  the  next 
five  years.  More  than  half  of  the  deficit 
reduction  ($255  billion)  comes  from 
spending  reductions,  while  the 
remainder  comes  from  increased 
revenue. 

The  plan  spreads  the  burden  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  The  bulk  of  the  tax 
increases  will  be  paid  by  the  wealthy, 
while  middle-income  Americans  will 
pay  very  little.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
tax  burden  will  fall  on  those  earning 
more  than  $200,000.  Families  earning 
under  $180,000  in  adjusted  income  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  income  tax  por- 
tion of  the  budget  plan. 

This  plan  is  only  a  first  step  towards 
deficit  reduction.  The  Administration 
and  Congress  will  soon  take  up  health 
care  reform,  which  is  critical  to  our 
long-term  ability  to  eliminate  deficit 
spending.  This  agreement  is  an  historic 
shift  toward  fiscal  responsibility  which 
gives  hpe  to  future  generations. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  Pelosi 

Member  of  Congress 


Five  \ears  Ago  in  the 
 Grapevine 


SEPTEMBER  1988 

*  A  group  of  37  people  were  called  to 
meet  at  Mayor  Art  Agnos'  office  to 
develop  and  implement  strategies  in  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Mayor's  Drug  Sym- 
posium Task  Force. 

•Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi  held 
the  first  of  a  series  in  neighborhood 
meetings  to  discuss  the  federal  budget 

•Visitacion  Valley  Senior  Transpor- 
tation  Escort  Service  and  Senior 
Center's  advisory  council  voted  to 
honor  their  long  time  director,  John 
King,  by  naming  the  newly  refurbished 
site  after  him. 

•Fifty  gallons  of  recycled  paint  were 
donated  to  the  Junior  Visitacion  Valley 
Alive  club  to  paint  out  graffiti. 

•A  new  program  at  the  Visitacion 
Valley  Community  Center  was  or- 
ganized to  train  young  men  and  women 
aged  14  to  17  interested  in  becoming 
Sea  Cadets. 


NOTICE  TO  ALL 
CALIFORNIA  RESIDENTS 

EF  YOU  GET  SSI, 
YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  MAY  BE 
REDUCED  OR  STOPPED 
BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  1993 

READ  THIS  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FIND  OUT  WHY  .  .  . 

Your  SSI  payment  includes  money  from  the  State  of  California.  However, 
California  has  told  us  to  reduce  the  amount  it  pays  its  residents.  Since  your 
monthly  check  includes  what  the  State  pays,  your  payment,  beginning 
September  1993,  may  be  less. 

If  this  reduction  is  greater  than  the  amount  you  receive  in  SSI  payments,  your 
money  may  stop  completely. 

IF  THERE  IS  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  IN 
SEPTEMBER,  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  LETTER  TELLING  YOU  WHAT 
YOUR  CHECK  AMOUNT  WILL  BE  STARTING  IN  SEPTEMBER 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  QUESTION  A  BOUT: 

•  California's  reduction  in  their  portion  of  your  check,  write  to: 

Department  of  Social  Services 
Public  Inquiry  and  Response 
744  P  Street 
Sacramento  CA  95814 

•  Your  MEDI-CAL  coverage  if  your  check  stops,  contact  your  nearest 
county  welfare  office; 

•  Your  SSI  payment,  call   1-800-772-1213  OR  sec  a  Social  Security 
representative 


..IMICiOl'lUI' 
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By  Don  Bertone 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  many  issues 
we  are  faced  with  around  here,  I  have 
been  asked  to  resume  my  duties  as  Lit- 
tle Hollywood  Association  President,  a 
position  I  have  held  for  too  many  years 
and  had  hoped  could  be  taken  by  some- 
one with  a  fresh  outlook  on  things. 
Without  realizing  it,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  so  many  issues  that  it  was  over- 
whelming for  anyone  new  to  step  in  and 
start  dealing  with  them  all  at  once.  So 
here  I  am  again. 

I  am  asking  for  more  help  this  time 
around,  so  don't  hesitate  to  volunteer. 
Even  •omothing  oe  simple  as  helping  to 

walk  the  newsletter  out  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

It  is  important  for  more  people  to 
understand  how  the  neighborhood-to- 
government  process  works  works  so 
they  can  slowly  become  involved  and 
not  let  our  group  collapse  if  I'm  not 
around.  I  can't  do  this  forever,  folks. 


It's  your  neighborhood,  also.  Watch  it 
fall  apart  if  Little  Hollywood  Associa- 
tion ceases  to  exist! 

We  are  in  the  process  of  incorporat- 
ing as  a  non-profit  group.  Sanitary  Fill 
has  aranged  to  provide  the  financial 
help  we  need  to  get  this  done.  It  will  be 
used  to  provide  information  and  com- 
munication on  various  issues  as  they 
come  up.  Exactly  what  we  do  with  it  is 
up  to  you.  A  board  of  directors  will  be 
needed,  so  if  you  wish  to  serve,  I'll  ap- 
pointyou  at  this  meeting. 

Other  agenda  items  will  deal  with 
Sanitary  Fill,  S.F.  Executive  Park,  the 
billboard  lawsuit  and  our  new  campaign 
to  bring  back  district  elections.  When 
was  the  last  time  anyone  ever  saw  or 
talked  to  a  supervisor  except  around 
election  time? 

WeVe  all  seen  the  guy  in  the  blue 
hardhat  and  orange  vest  pulling  the 
green  trash  can  around.  No,  he's  not 
homeless,  as  some  people  think!  He  is 


FAMOUS 
BIRTHDAYS 


SEPTEMBER 

1:  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  (1875); 
Yvonne  DeCarlo  (1922);  John 
Entwistle  (1944);  Gloria  Estefan 
(1958);  Ian  Fleming  (1888);  Barry  Gibb 
(1946);  Charles  Kuralt  (1934);  Rocky 
Marciano  (1924);  Edmund  O'Brien 
(1915);  Raymond  Scott  (1909);  Lily 
Tomlin  (1939);  Conway  Twitry  (1933); 
Don  Wilson  (1900) 

2:  Terry  Bradshaw  (1948);  Eric 
Dickerson  (1960);  Gogi  Grant  (1924); 
Mark  Harmon  (1951);  Linda  Purl 
(1955);  Joe  Simon  (1943) 

3:  Anne  Jackson  (1926);  Kitty  Car- 
ole (1915);  Angie  Dickenson  (1931); 
Al  3ardine  (1942);  Alan  Ladd  (1913; 
Rula  Lenska  (1947);  Frankie  Lymon 
(1942);  Johnny  Mathis  (1935);  Valerie 
Perrine  (1943);  Charlie  Sheen  (1965); 
Hank  Thompson  (1925);  Mort  Walker 

(1923)  ;  Barry  Williams  (1954) 

4:  Richard  Castellano  (1934);  Mitzi 
Gaynor  (1931);  Paul  Harvey  (1918); 
Howard  Morris  (1919);  Jennifer  Salt 
(1944);  Dick  York  (1928) 

5:  Wiliam  Devane  (1937);  Cathy 
Guisewite  (1950);  Carol  Lawrence 
(1935);  Buddy  Miles  (1946);  Bob 
Newbart  (1929);  Will  Rogers  (1879); 
Raquel  Welch  (1940) 

6:  Jane  Addams  (1860);  Lynne 
Anderson  (1947);  Jane  Curtin  (1947); 
Joseph  Kennedy  (1888);  Jo  Anne  Wor- 
ley  (1937) 

7:  Buddy  Holly  (1936);  Cbrisie 
Hynde  (1951);  Julie  Kavner  (1951); 
Eliza  Kazan  (1909);  John  Phillip  Law 
(1937);  Sonny  Rollins  (1930);  Richard 
Roundtree(1942) 

8:  Sid  Caesar  (1922);  Patsy  Cline 
(1932);  Vema  Lisi  (1937);  Freddie 
Mercury  (1946);  Peter  Sellers  (1925); 
Robert  A.  Taft  (1889) 

9:  Angela  Cartwright  (1952);  Jimmy 
the  Greek  (1919);  Michael  Keaton 
(1951);  Sylvia  Miles  (1932);  Kristy  Mc- 
Nichol  (1962);  Billy  Preston  (1946); 
Otis  Redding  (1941);  Cliff  Robertson 
(1925);  Harlan  Sanders  (1890);  Tom 
Wopat(1951) 

10:  Charles  Kuralt  (1934);  Roger 
Maris  (1934);  Arnold  Palmer  (1929); 
Fay  Wray  (1907) 

11:  Cathryn  Damon  (1931);  Lola 
Falana  (1946);  Jose  Feliciano  (1945);  O. 
Henry  (1862);  Earl  Holiiman  (1928); 
Hedy  Lamarr  (1913);  Tom  Landry 

(1924)  ;  D.H.  Lawrence  (1883) 

12:  Maurice  Chevalier  (1888);  Billy 
Gilbert  (1894);  Linda  Gray  (1941); 
Margaret  Hamilton  (1902);  Ian  Holm 
(1931);  George  Jones  (1931);  Dickie 
More  (1925);  Maria  Muldaur  (1943); 
Peter  Scolari  (1954);  Barry  White 
(1944) 

13:  Jacqueline  Bisset  (1944); 
Claudette  Colbert  (1905);  Gladys 
George  (1904);  Walter  Reed  (1851); 


Mel  Tonne  (1925) 

14:  Walter  Koenig  (1936);  Clayton 
Moore  (1914);  Ivan  Pavlov  (1849) 

15:  Jackie  Cooper  (1921);  Norm 
Crosby  (1927);  Tommy  Lee  Jones 

(1946)  ;  Merlin  Olsen  (1940);  Penny 
Singleton  (1908);  Oliver  Stone  (1946); 
William  Howard  Taft  (1857) 

16:  Lauren  Bacall  (1924);  Peter  Falk 
(1927);  Anne  Francis  (1930);  Allen 
Funt  (1914);  Linda  Henning  (1944); 
B.B.  King  (1925);  Janis  Paige  (1922) 

17:  Anne  Bancroft  (1931);  Elvira 
(1951);  Gabriel  Heather  (1890);  Roddy 
McDowall  (1928);  John  Ritter  (1948); 
Fee  Waybill  (1950) 

18:  Franie  Avalon  (1939);  Robert 
Blake  (1938);  Greta  Garbo  (1905); 
Jimmy  Rodgers  (1933);  Jack  Warden 
(1920) 

19:  Ray  Danton  (1931);  Joan  Lunden 
(1951);  David  McCallum  (1933);  TVig- 
gy  (1946);  Adam  West  (1928);  Paul  Wil- 
liams (1940) 

20:  Gary  Cole  (1957);  Sophia  Loren 
(1934) 

21:  Don  Felder  (1947);  Henry  Gib- 
son (1935);  Larry  Hagman  (1931);  Bill 
Murray  (1950);  H.G.  Wells  (1866) 

22:  Scott  Baio  (1961);  Debby  Boone 
(1956);  John  Houseman  (1902);  Joan 
Jett  (1960);  Paul  Muni  (1895) 

23:  Ray  Charles  (1930);  Betsy  Drake 
(1923);  Euripides  (480);  Walter  Lip- 
pman  (1880);  Paul  Peterson  (1945); 
Walter  Pidgeon  (1898);  Mary  Kay  Place 

(1947)  ;  Mickey  Rooney  (1920);  Bruce 
Springsteen  (1949);  William  Windom 
(1923) 

24:  Phil  Hartman  (1948);  Jim  Hen- 
son  (1936);  Sheila  MacRae  (1923); 
Gerry  Marsden  (1942);  Anthony 
Newley  (1931) 

25:  Michael  Douglas  (1944);  William 
Faulkner  (1897);  Mark  Hamill  (1952); 
Heather  Locklear  (1961);  Juliet  Prowse 
(1936);  Aldo  Ray  (1926);  Christopher 
Reeve  (1952);  Robert  Walden  (1943); 
Barbara  Walters  (1931) 

26:  Donna  Douglas  (1939);  T.S.  Eliot 
(1898);  Brian  Ferry  (1945);  George 
Gershwin  (1898);  Edmund  Gwenn 
(1875);  William  Hurt  (1950);  Julio 
Iglesias  (1943);  Julie  London  (1926); 
Kent  McCord  (1942);  Olma  Newton- 
John  (1948);  Patricl  O'Neal  (1927); 
Marty  Robbins  (1925) 

27:  Wilford  Brimley  (1934);  William 
Conrad  (1920);  Jayne  Meadows  (1926); 
Meat  Loaf  (1947);  Cheryl  Tiegs  (1947) 

28:  Brigitte  Bardot  (1934);  Al  Capp 
(1909);  Peter  Finch  (1916);  Ben  E.  King 
(1938);  Marcello  Mastroianni  (1923); 
William  Paley  (1901);  Ed  Sullivan 
(1902);  William  Windom  (1923) 

29:  Anita  Ekberg  (1931);  Virginia 
Bruce  (1910);  Bryant  Gumbel  (1948); 
Madeline  Kahn  (1942);  Deborah  Kerr 
(1921);  Stanley  Kramer  (1913);  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis  (1935);  Johnny  Mathis 
(1935);  Bob  Newhart  (1929);  Lech 
Walesa  (1943) 

30:  Gene  Autry  (1908);  Angie  Dick- 
inson (1931);  Victoria  Tennant  (1950) 


employed  by  Sanitary  Fill  to  walk 
around  and  pick  up  the  litter  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  also  part  of  an 
agreement  that  Sanitary  Fill  gave  to  us 
in  response  to  our  concerns  of  too  much 
litter  blowing  off  of  trucks  on  the  way  to 
the  dump.  WeVe  also  enlisted  their 
help  with  graffiti  removal  in  the  park.  If 
we  can  remove  it  as  fast  as  they  graffiti 
the  walls,  they'll  give  up  after  a  while. 

Dail  Miller  from  NORCAL  has  also 
agreed  to  meet  with  us  periodically  to 
find  out  what  else  they  can  do  for  us,  so 
be  sure  to  bringyour  list  to  those  meet- 
ings. 

The  next  general  membership  meet- 
ing of  the  Little  Hollywood  Association 
wil  be  on  Tuesday,  September  14, 1993, 
7  p.m.  at  the  Korean  Presbyterian 


Church  at  120  Lathrop  Ave.  Everyone 
in  Vis  Valley  is  invited  to  attend  our 
meetings  because  most  of  the  issues  on 
our  agenda  affect  everyone  around 
here. 

For  more  information,  call  467-9669. 
Our  FAX  number  is  468-9669.  Infor- 
mation can  also  be  exchanged  on  the 
Repeater  BBS  for  those  with  computer 
modems  at  468- 9669,, 66. 

Special  interests  or  problems  can  al- 
ways be  brought  up  at  the  meetings. 
Guest  speakers  are  always  invited  to 
attend.  This  is  your  forum  so  make  it 
work.  As  always,  there  is  plenty  of  free 
parking  right  outside  the  door. 

Come  to  the  meeetings  and  make 
yourself  heard  or  don't  complain  later 
thatnobodydoesanythingaround  here! 


SF  Neighborhood  Arts  Celebrate  25  Years 


San  Francisco,  Ca...San  Francisco's 
Consortium  of  Neighborhood  Culture 
Centers  comes  together  through  Sep- 
tember and  October  to  celebrate  25 
years  of  San  Francisco's  Neighborhood 
Arts  Program.  The  exciting  schedule  of 
events  beginswith  a  kick-off  celebration 
at  the  San  Francisco  Fair,  Saturday, 
September  4  through  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 6  in  the  Civic  Center. 

Bayview  Opera  Hoosf /Culloral 
Center  (4705 Third  St  )-Sa larday,  Sep- 
(ember  lb  This  celebration  will  in- 
clude indoor-outdoor  musical,  dance 
and  theater  performances  from  groups 
who  regularly  make  use  of  the  center. 
Including  will  be  the  Bayview  Opera 
House  Community  Choir  and  a  Special 
theatrical  musical  production  created 
by  the  youth  groups.  There  will  also  be 
a  tour  of  their  new  recording  studio. 

Center  for  African  &  African 
American  Art  &  Culture  (762  Fulton 
SL)-Friday,  September  17:  Resident 
companies  from  CAAAC,  including 
Wajumbe  Cultural  Institute,  Cultural 
Oddyssey,  BES  Childrens  Theatre,  and 
Go  Productions,  will  perform.  \~" 

Sooth  of  Market  Cultural  Center 
(934  Brannan  Street)  -  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 1&  SOMAR  will  highlight  ac- 
claimed Asian/Pacific  Island  poets,  co- 
medians, dancers  and  theatre  artists  in- 
cluding TNT  Theatre  (Teatro  Ng 
Tanan)  and  Barangay  Pilipino  Dance 
Troupe.  Also  in  the  SOMAR  gallery 
will  be  Neighborhood  Arts:  A  Graphic 
History",  featuring  posters  and  photos 
from  25  years  of  Neighborhood  Arts 
Printing  and  Design  Services. 

Mission  Cultural  Center  (2868  Mis- 
sion Street)  -Sunday, September  19:  A 
neighborhood  street  fair  will  feature  a 
wide  array  of  performers  from  the 
Latino/a  community,  and  will  offer  a 
separate  children's  stage  for  the  Mas- 
caritas  PuppetTbeatre  and  other  enter- 
tainers. The  Center's  celebration  will 
run  throughout  the  day,  between  Capp 
and  Mission  on  24th  Street. 

The  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  (750  Kearny  Street,  3rd  floor) 
-  Saturday,  October  30:  This  celebra- 
tion includes  a  full  day  of  contemporary 
and  traditional  Asian  music  and  dance, 


an  exhibit  of  works  by  children  and 
adults,  a  martial  arts  presentation,  and 
a  bilingual  exhibit  of  poetry. 

AJI  events  at  the  Centers  are  free  to 
the  public.  Tickets  for  the  San  Francis- 
co Fair  are  $6  for  adults,  $4  for  children 
and  seniors,  and  are  available  in  ad- 
vance at  Mission  Cultural  Center,  2868 
Mission  Street.  Box  office  hours  are 
Mon.  -  Saturday,  noon  to  9  p.m.  For 
more  information  about  tickets  and 
events  at  the  Cultural  Centers,  please 
call  415-695-6970. 

Saturdays  are  Special 
At  Randall  Museum 

Randall  Museum  is  offering  special 
Saturday  classes  this  month  beginning 
at  1  p.m. 

•September  4:  Flip  Flop  Collage 
with  Dennis  Treanor will  feature  paper, 
maps  and  photographs  glued  together 
to  create  colorful  art  to  be  changed  by 
rotating  parts  of  the  picture.  Create 
and  discover  a  world  of  visual  pos- 
sibilities. $3  a  person. 

September  11:  Paper  Quilts  with 
Leslie  Yee  Murata  uses  simple  strips  of 
paper  to  make  amazing  quilt  patterns. 
You'll  learn  fun  patchwork  designs 
from  a  local  fabric  designer  and  quilter. 
$4  a  person 

September  18:  Land  of  the  Lost  with 
Julie  Wil  lard  explores  the  world  of 
dinosaur  fossils  and  bones.  Make  a 
dinosaur  craft  to  take  home.  $3  a  per- 
son. 

September  25:  Wood  Sculpture  As- 
semblage with  Chris  Boettcherwill  cre- 
ate fanciful  wooden  sculptures  by  hot 
gluing  odd  shaped  pieces  of  wood  from 
the  museum's  abundant  scrap  chest  $3 
a  person. 

AJI  ages  are  welcomed  to  the  $3  clas- 
ses, $4  on  September  11,  but  space  is 
limited.  Sign-ups  begin  at  12:30  p.m. 
Call  the  museum,  located  at  199 
Museum  Way,  at  554-9600. 

Other  museum  events  feature  the 
free  Saturday  Animal  Talk  at  2:15  p.m. 
and  a  model  railroad  exhibit  every 
second  and  fourth  Saturday  from  1-4 
p.m. 


VISITACION  VALLEY 
COMMUNITY  CENTER 
SENIOR  PROGRAM 

Funded  by  S.F.  Commission  on  the  Aging 


Open  365  days  a  year 


lunch 


Senior  Bingo 

Exercise 

Jewelry 

Foot  Doctor 

Meetings 

Day  outings 

Trips 

Walking  Club 
etc.. .etc... 


Reno 

Quilting 

Sewing 

Blood  Pressure 
Photography 
Gardening 
Oil  Painting 
Chubby  Class 
etc.. .etc... 


served  everyday 

Ceramics 
Embroidery 
Guest  Speakers 
Parties 
Potlucks 
Video  Day 
Cooking  Class 
Spanish  Class 
etc.. .etc 
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Raymond  Ave. ...467-4499...  Pat  Crocker,  Director 
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by  Gintfuim  Red 


rrcfflN'  TO  PETITION 

"Didja  hear  what's  happening  to  the 
bar?"  asked  Dil  CrinckJe  to  the  three 
other  men  sitting  around  the  large 
round  table  in  the  corner  of  Bosco's 
Tavern  as  he  carefully  dealt  the  first 
round  of  cards  in  a  friendly  game  of 
blackjack. 

"No!  What?  Is  the  price  of  whiskey 
going  up?"  drawled  an  inquisitive  Gene 
as  he  eagerly  awaited  the  arrival  of  bis 
second  card?" 

'They  gonna  put  in  some  dancin' 
girls?"  asked  Phil,  who  was  already  a  bit 
drunk  from  his  usual  two  Burgies. 

"Naw,  naw,  much  more  crucial  than 
that!"  replied  Crinclde  as  be  flipped  his 
second  card  and  began  staring  for  in- 
structions. 

After  a  moment  of  no  conversation, 
further  aggrevated  by  a  few  lines  of 
Hank  Williams  wailing  from  a  distant 
jukebox,  Jim  McCrabby  finally 
grumbled,  "Well  are  you  going  to  tell  us 
what's  happening,  you  lamebrain,  or  is 
this  just  one  of  your  diversional  tactics 
to  win  another  hand  of  cards?" 

Upset  by  McCrabby's  insult, 
Crinckle  slammed  the  deck  of  cards  he 
was  holding  to  the  table,  causing 
beverages  in  glasses  to  sway  from  side 
to  side,  and  yelled,  "Oh,  yeah?  Well  at 
least  I'm  not  a  drunk!"  as  McCrabby 
stared  towards  his  tormentorwith  angry 
red  eyes. 

"A  card  cheatin'  drunk!"  Crinckle 
again  yelled,  as  McCrabby  still  sat  mo- 
tionless with  his  ever-present  crumbled 
half-a-cigarette  sticking  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

"Hey,  I  want  a  card,  Dil!"  requested 
Phil  in  a  whining  tone  which  was 
responded  harshly  with,  "Shaddup!" 

"A  no  good,  money  owin',  card 
cheatin'  drunk!"  again  yelled  CrinckJe, 
who,  satisfied  with  enough  descriptive 
adjectives,  finally  returned  his  attention 
to  the  card  game. 

"Oooooooohhh!"  screamed  Mc- 
Crabby as  he  flew  out  of  his  chair  and 
across  the  table  in  one  motion,  knocking 
glasses,  cards  and  assorted  paper 
money  to  the  floor  while  grabbing 
Crinckle  by  the  throat.  Both  men  rolled 
around  the  floor  for  several  seconds, 
each  trying  to  get  an  advantage  of  the 
disagreement  over  the  other  in  their 
sloppy,  inoxicated  state  as  Gene  and 
Phil  moved  to  another  table  to  watch. 

"Hey,  break  it  upyou  guys!"  came  the 
familiar  high  pitch  yell  from  across  the 
tavern  as  Bosco,  a  burly  six-foot,  300 
pound  man  with  no  hair  ordered  the 
brawlers  to  cease  their  hostilities.  "Jim, 
youVe  had  quite  enough  bourbon  for 
the  evening,"  he  suggested  to  the  heavily 
breathing  McCrabby  who  peered  from 
under  a  table  at  the  gigantic  bartender. 

"Ob,  it's  always  me  who's  at  fault, 
huh?"  grumbled  the  ornery  plumber  as 


he  dusted  off  his  bluejeans  before  exit-  ' 
ingthe  tavern. 

'There  should  be  laws  about  letting 
guys  like  that  into  places  like  this,"  loud- 
ly commented  Crinckle  as  he  began 
retrieving  scattered  playing  cards  which 
had  been  strewn  about  in  the  commo- 
tion. 

Lost  in  the  shuffle  was  the  presence 
of  Phineas  I.  Staller,  the  town's  most 
proficient  troublemaking  lawyer,  who 
had  witnessed  the  proceedings  from  a 
corner  barstoolwhile  drinking  a  martini 
and  preparing  papers  for  the  financial- 
ly-strapped Bosco  to  sign  to  enter  a 
partnership  with  his  client,  the  dreaded 
Harold  Slap. 

Hardly  surprising  was  Staller's  ap- 
pearance in  the  office  of  the  Springtown 
Review-Tribune  the  next  morning 
wanting  to  speak  with  Crinckle,  who 
was  busy  typing  copy  on  the  linotype 
machine  in  the  pressroom. 

"What  do  you  want  back  here, 
Staller?"  asked  Crinclde  sarcastically  as 
he  followed  the  older  man's  motion 
around  the  room  with  one  eye  while 
keeping  the  other  glued  to  the  typewrit- 
ten pages. 

"Well,  you  know  we  aren't  quite  on 
friendly  terms..."  began  the  lawyer  as 
Crinckle  immediately  cut  in  with, 
"Yeah!  Right,  Fink-e-as!  And  why 
don't  we  keep  it  that  way!  Legal  adver- 
tising is  up  front  Go  talk  to  Paul.  You 
two  can  probably  relate!" 

"My  client,  Mr.  Slap,  is  interested  in 
you  reading  over  and  possibly  signing 
this  official  document,"  continued 
Staller,  "which  is  to  the  benefit  of  every 
good  citizen  in  town." 

Reachingout  for  the  paper  with  one 
hand  as  he  continued  typing  with  the 
other,  CrinckJe  soon  stopped  pounding 
keys  altogether  as  he  quickly  scanned 
the  letter  and  then  repeated  its  con- 
tents. 

"You  want  me  to  sign  a  petition  to 
keep  McCrabby  out  of  Boscoe's,  that 
nobody  else  has  signed?"  inquired  the 
printer  as  he  handed  the  paper  back  to 
its  originator,  who  quickly  responded, 
"But  you  said  there  should  have  been  a 
law  to..." 

"Listen  you  sneaky  snake,"  again  in- 
terupted  Crinckle  as  he  turned  to  face 
the  lawyer  while  pushing  his  big,  black 
bulky  plastic  frame  glasses  over  his 
head,  "you  work  for  a  slimy  eel  who 
takes  advantage  of  poor  suckers  not 
knowing  any  better,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  signing  my  name  on  any- 
thing to  benefit  that  little  rat." 

"But  you  and  McCrabby  aren't..." 
again  began  Staller  as  Crinckle  finished, 
"Friends?  I  hate  his  guts!  Butyouguys? 
Hooo-weee!  You  can't  get  lower 
prices!" 

"We'll  just  see  about  that!"  yelled 
(Staller  as  he  marched  out  of  the 
pressroom,  petition  still  in  hand,  and 
commenced  to  spend  the  better  part  of 
that  afternoon  trying  to  acquire  signa- 
tures from  as  many  McCrabby-haters  as 
was  possible.  For  bis  hours  of  en- 
deavor, he  posted  the  document  bear- 
ing four  signatures,  those  of  Slap  and 
himself,  grocer  Jack  Woodleaf  and 
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druggist  Sam  Flem  on  the  bulletin 
board  outside  the  bar. 

Talk  of  the  petition  spread  around 
town  as  McCrabby,  obviously  em- 
barassed  by  the  rather  forward  declara- 
tion, uncharacteristically  decided  it 
best  to  stay  away  from  Bosco's  Tavern 
for  a  few  days.  That  is,  until  a  strange 
occurrence  soon  happened. 

"Hey,  Jim!  Take  a  look  at  what's 
going  on  at  the  bar!"  came  the  call  of  a 
passing  motorist  to  McCrabby  as  he 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  Gene's  plumb- 
ing shop  drinking  his  trademark  bour- 
bon. Walking  slowly  up  the  street,  he 
noticed  water  gushing  quickly  from  the 
tavern's  front  entrance,  followed  by  a 
frantic  Staller,  and  an  even  more 
hysterical  Slap  running  into  the  street 
and  waving  their  bands  in  all  directions 
in  hopes  of  summoning  help.  Standing 
in  the  doorway  was  a  frustrated  Bosco, 
obviously  upset  over  the  course  of 
events  having  transpired  in  the  week. 

"You  gotta  go  fix  it,  Jim!"  requested 
Staller  to  a  staring  McCrabby, 
answered  only  by  the  crack  of  an  evil 
smile  on  the  other  man's  face. 

"No  way!"  replied  the  plumber  as  he 
watched  the  rushing  water  flow  rapidly 
down  the  street  and  into  a  nearby  storm 
drain.  "I'm  banned,  remember?" 

"No  you're  not!  It  was  all  a  joke!  Ha 
Ha  Ha!"  answered  Staller  as  he 
snatched  the  petition  from  the  bulletin 
board  and  tore  it  in  half. 

"How  'bout  givin'  Bosco  back  his 


bar?"  requested  McCrabby,  obviously 
game  in  testing  the  waters  against  his 
helpless  adversaries. 

"What?  Are  you  insane?"  screamed 
Slap  as  he  nervously  twisted  his  head 
back- and -forth  between  the  flooding 
bar  and  a  suddenly  hard-bargaining 
McCrabby. 

"No.  I'm  high  and  dry!"  remarked  the 
plumber  as  he  took  a  gulp  from  his  half- 
filled  bottle.  "But  it  looks  like  you  two 
are  gonna  be  awfully  wet!" 

Both  Slap  and  Staller  quickly  con- 
vened on  the  matter,  coming  to  a 
decision  in  just  a  matter  of  seconds. 
"Okay!  Okay!  We'll  arrange  it  so  Bosco 
keeps  the  bar!"  yelled  Staller.  "We'll 
even  fix  it  so  you  get  free  drinks,  but 
please  stop  the  water!" 

Content  he  bad  a  decent  bargain, 
McCrabby  walked  over  to  the  side  of 
the  tavern,  and  while  still  holding  his 
bourbon  bottle  in  one  hand,  reached 
through  a  small  cutaway  near  the  foun- 
dation and  turned  a  hidden  valve  which 
quickly  ceased  the  rushing  flow  of 
water.  When  Slap  and  Staller  soon  left 
the  building,  he  repaired  the  broken 
water  pipe. 

"I  gotta  hand  it  to  you,  Jim!"  praised 
Bosco  as  he  wiped  down  the  bar  in 
preparation  for  that  night's  activity. 
"You  sure  put  one  over  on  those  two!" 

"They're  not  so  smart!"  replied  Mc- 
Crabby. "But  then,  neither  am  I!  At 
least  I  know  better  than  to  bargain  with 
me!" 
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10:00  AM 
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Congresswoman  Pelosi  will  provide  an  update  on  the  1994  federal  budget  and  answer 
questions  on  proposed  health  care  reform  and  other  federal  issues  of  concern  to  you. 
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1    Midnight  Basketball  a  Shot  for  the  Future 
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Barrelin'  Down  American  River  Rapids 


Roaring  Whitewater  rapids  greeted  Shirletha  HoUnes-Baxx 's  crew  of  staff 
members  from  Visitacion  Valley 's  Gang  Prevention  Program  and  tfieir  guide 
as  they  anticipate  the  necessary  paddle  strokes  to  negotiate  a  complicated 
downward  bend  of  the  American  River. 


Positioning  the  raft  at  the  top  of  the  rapids,  the  river  guide  calls  out  last- 
second  instructions  before  the  vessel  descends  on  its  rollicking  ride. 


I  never  imagined  that  as  simple  as 
organizing  a  basketball  game  could  be  a 
part  of  the  complex  problems  on  our 
city  streets  today.  We  have  youths  in- 
volved in  a  gang-related  violence,  and 
unsafe  sex  And  maybe  in  our  efforts  to 
overcome  these  seemingly  insurmount- 
able hurdles  of  street  life,  weVe  lost 
sight  of  the  reasons  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunate events  occur. 

There  is  something  missing  in  these 
younglives  today.  They  have  to  motivate 
them,  to  strive  for,  or  to  help  them  pass 
the  time.  Too  many  lack  any  type  of 
discipline  or  feelings  of  self-respect  It's 
no  wonder  some  of  them  have  fallen 
into  a  lifestyle  centered  around  crime, 
drugs,  and  gang  activity. 

Recently  I  witnessed  the  community 
coming  together  to  support  an  innova- 
tive program  called  Midnight  Basket- 
ball. Its  goal  is  to  keep  inner-city  youth 
off  the  streets  during  the  peak  hours 
when  crime-related  events  occur. 

A  novel  idea,  but  a  practical 
one. And  it  works!  Take  that  natural 
competitive  instinct  we  all  have,  and 
turn  that  towards  honest,  organized 
athletic  activity.  Midnight  Basketball 
builds  self-esteem,  teamwork,  and 
pride;  traits  that  are  absent  in  many 
young  people's  lives  today. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  Midnight 
Basketball  is  that  the  games  don't  begin 
in  the  gym.  All  men,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  play  in  the  league,  must  at- 
tend workshops  covering  topics  such  as 
job  training,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, AIDS  education,  and  cultural 
heritage.  These  workshops  take  place 
before  the  games  and  are  mandatory  for 
all  players  before  they  can  run  the  court 
In  addition  to  the  workshops,  weekly 
support  programs  are  offered  to  pro- 
vide counseling,  employment  guidance, 
educational  services  and  follow-up  as- 
sessments. 

According  to  statistics,  African 
males  have  the  highest  school  drop-out 
rates  of  any  demographic  group  in  S3n 
Francisco,  and  one  in  every  three  young 
African-American  males  in  California 
is  currently  on  probation,  parole  or  in 
prison. 

Midnight  Basketball  targets  these 
"high-risk"  youth,  and  the  program  has 
proven  extremely  successful  in  the  short 
time  it  has  operated  in  San  Francisco. 
Last  year  over  250  youths  participated 


in  the  program,  and  70  percent  entered 
into  one  of  the  support  programs. 

The  positive  effects  of  Midnight  Bas- 
ketball can  be  seen  in  the  community  as 
well.  According  to  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  drive-by  shooting 
in  the  district  last  year  during  the  pro- 
gram. Commander  Richard  Holder 
cites  Midnight  Basketball  as  the  reason 
forthe  reduction.  Other  neighborhoods 
saw  similar  decreases  in  criminal  ac- 
tivity when  Midnight  Basketball  was  es- 
tablished in  their  area. 

Under  the  leadership  of  "Lefty"  Gor- 
den,  Larry  Gray,  and  Robert  Hector, 
San  Francisco's  Midnight  Basketball  is 
headquartered  at  the  Ella  Hill  Hutch 
Community  Center  in  the  Western  Ad- 
dition. With  help  from  the  San  Francis- 
co Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, it  has  expanded  the  program  to 
include  young  adults  from  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point,  Sunnydale,  and  Ocean- 
view-Merced-Ingleside  neighbor- 
hoods. Games  are  played  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  nights  between  10:00pm 
and  2:00am. 

Midnight  Basketball  first  started  in 
1986  in  Maryland  and  has  spread  to 
over  22  cities  nationwide.  San 
Francisco's  Midnight  Basketball  made 
its  debut  in  1991  and  its  future  was  in 
jeopardy  for  lack  of  funding  until  Nestle 
Beverage  Company  of  San  Francisco 
stepped  up  and  donated  $47,00  to  un- 
derwrite and  sponsor  the  1993-94 
season,  a  business,  government,  and 
non-profit  coalition  has  been  formed  to 
ensure  Midnight  Basketball  continues. 

Soon  over  100  billboards  and  transit 
shelter  provide  by  Patrick  Media 
Group  and  Gannett  Transit  will 
promote  awareness  of  Midnight  Bas- 
ketball and  encourage  other  companies 
to  throw  their  support  to  the  program. 
With  the  increased  popularity  of  Mid- 
night Basketball,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
program  can  be  expanded  to  offer  a 
league  for  women  as  well. 

I  commend  the  organizers,  sup- 
porters, and  most  importantly  the 
players  involved  in  Can  Francisco's 
Midnight  Basketball.  It  is  heartening  to 
see  these  young  adults  involved  in  a 
game  that's  won  with  jump  shots  and 
rebounds,  not  guns  and  knives. 

For  more  information  about  San 
Francisco's  Midnight  Basketball, 
please  call  the  Ella  Hill  Hutch  Com- 
munity Center  at  (415)  921-6276. 


On  the  Front  Lines  at  an  Animal  Shelter 


Taking  an  unscheduled  dip  in  the  river  was  Shirletha,  who  was  Jolted  from 
her  position  when  the  rapids  got  the  better  of  the  raft.  Her  crew  was  among 
the  group  of  27  valley  adventure-seekers  enjoying  a  day  of  river  rafting. 


By  Phil  Maggitti 

The  front  desk  in  an  animal  shelter  is 
where  society's  misconceptions  about 
the  human-animal  bond  come  home  to 
roost  There  the  ties  that  bind  humans 
and  animals  are  unbound  for  the  shab- 
biest of  reasons.  There  the  root  causes 
of  the  surplus  animal  problem  in  this 
country  are  revealed.  There  it  becomes 
obvious  that  human  are  not  always  an 
animal's  "best  friend." 

It's  Saturday  at  the  Chester  County 
SPCA  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  wiry,  mid- 
dle-aged man  walks  in  with  a  cat  carrier 
in  his  hand.  "We  can't  keep  this  cat,"  he 
explained.  "Our  granddaughters  aller- 
gic to  it"  The  cat,  a  two-and-a-half- 
year-old  orange  tabby  spay,  is  wearing  a 
red  collar  with  a  length  of  string  at- 
tached. 

Ronnie  Bell,  one  of  four  women 
working  the  front  desk  this  bright,  cold 
morning,  begins  the  requisite  surrender 
interview.  "Has  this  animal  bitten  or 
scratched  anyone  during  the  last  ten 
days?  How  does  she  get  along  with 
dogs?  How  long  have  you  had  this  cat?" 

After  ten  minutes,  the  man  turns  to 
leave.  "I  thank  you,"  he  said  somewhat 
stiffly  and  formally.  "I  hope  somebody 
will  come  along."  The  orange  tabby  cat, 
suddenly  homeless,  will  no  doubt  be 
hoping  the  same  thing. 

As  surrenders  go,  this  one  is  easy. 
"We  get  some  poor  excuses  from  people 
surrendering  animals,"  said  Bell.  "To 
them  it's  like  getting  rid  of  an  old 
sweater  they  got  at  Sears  and  don't  want 
anymore.  One  couple  turned  in  a  five- 
year-old  dog  because  their  kids  wanted 
a  puppy  to  play  with.  After  they  did  the 
paperwork  for  surrendering  the  dog, 


they  asked  if  they  could  go  back  to  see 
what  we  bad  in  the  kennels." 

Bell  had  seen  several  lifetimes'  worth 
of  poor  excuses  during  her  nine  years  at 
the  shelter.  She  has  seen  people  cop  all 
types  of  attitudes  to  keep  from  facing 
the  reality  of  what  they  are  doing.  She 
has  seen  people  bring  in  a  cat  and  all  but 
one  of  her  kittens  -  the  one  they  are 
keeping  -  then  come  back  the  following 

SEE  PAGE  D 

Youth  Courts  Offer 
Offenders  an  Alternative 

Providing  a  diversion  program  to 
teenagers  aged  12  to  17  with  limited 
previous  criminal  histories  who  have 
agreed  not  challenge  misdemeanor 
charges,  San  Francisco  Youth  Courts, 
Inc.  (SFYC)  functions  primarily  as  a 
sentencing  body  that  does  not  deter- 
mine guilt  or  innocence.  Dettention 
within  the  traditional  juvenile  justice 
system  is  avoided,  since  sentencing  op- 
tions include  community  service  hours, 
written  essays,  required  evaluation, 
self-esteem  workshops,  and  restitution 
in  some  cases. 

Developed  in  1988  by  San  Francisco 
SAFE,  Inc.,  in  conjunction  with  the  S.F. 
Police  Department's  Richmond  Sta- 
tion, SFYC  was  adapted  from  the  na- 
tionally recognized  "Student  Court" 
from  Danville  in  the  East  Bay. 

California  Penal  Code  permits 
SFYC  to  fully  operate  as  a  court  of  law 
with  high  school  students  as  jurors  and 
attorneys.  Serving  as  judge,  a  volunteer 
attorney  is  the  only  adult  present  to 
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Tiger  Bone  Glue, 
Twice  a  Day 


By  Ze'ev  Boded 
A  packet  labeled  "Musk  and  Tiger- 
Bone  Plaster,"  is  manufactured  by  the 
government-owned  Changzben  Phar- 
maceutical Facory  in  Huangshi,  China 
with  listed  ingredients  including  musk, 
tiger  and  leopard  bones.  The  plaster  is 
•for  external  use"  and  used  to  cure 
"reheumatic  (sic)  disease,  arthritis, 
lumbago,  neuralgia,  muscular  ache  as 
well  as  sprain  and  bruise." 

Another  box  contained  'Tiger  Bone 
Glue,"  reputed  as  "a  miraculous 
medicine  used  for  generations,"  having 
more  uses  than  common  aspirin.  It  is 
prescribed  for  "Antirhumatism  (sic), 
backache,  numb  knees,  hemiplegia. 
General  tonics  for  asthenia,  convales- 
cence, senility  and  women  in  confine- 
ment- A  short-term  use  makes  lifespan 
lasted  and  memory  increased,  par- 
ticularly cures  well  impotence  and 
sterility.  Take  twice  a  day  before 
meals." 

Is  it  any  wonder  there  are  any  tigers 
left? 

Most  recent  accounts  of  declining 
wild  tiger  populations  make  very 
depressing  reading,  but  may  shock 
people  into  action. 

There  were  eight  sub-species  of  tiger 
earlier  this  century  before  the  Bali  tiger, 
from  the  exotic  Indonesian  island, 
vanished  into  extinction  during  the 
1940s;  followed  by  the  Caspian  tiger  of 
central  Asia,  shot  into  extinction  during 
the  1970s  and  the  Javan  tiger  paying  the 
ultimate  price  in  the  1980s.  There  are 
now  only  five  survivors.  But  for  bow 
long? 

Maximum  population  estimate  for 
the  South  China  tiger  is  50,  with  a  min- 
■  imum  estimate  of  30.  And  they  are 
being  poached!  How  long  can  they  last, 
especially  with  factories  grinding  up 
their  bones  in  the  same  country? 

Most  secure  of  tiger  populations  is 
the  Bengal  tiger,  with  about  4,000  scat- 
tered across  India,  Bangladesh  and 
Nepal,  followed  by  the  Indo-Chinese 


tiger,  numbering  about  1,200,  the 
Sumatran  tiger  at  500  and  possibly  200 
Siberian  (or  Amur)  tigers.  A  total  wild 
tiger  population  of  6,000  would  indeed 
be  considered  very  optimistic 

Probably  under  the  greatest  poach- 
ing pressure  is  the  fabled  Siberian  tiger, 
whose  population  a  year  ago  was  es- 
timated to  be  about  400,  meaning  at 
least  half  the  wild  Siberian  tiger  popula- 
tion has  been  slaughtered  in  12  months. 
If  their  killing  is  not  stopped  very  soon, 
the  only  Siberian  tigers  left  will  be  seen 
behind  the  bars  of  a  zoo  cage. 

A  sympathetic  biologist  in  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recently 
reported:  "Poaching  (of  the  Siberian 
tigers)  has  escalated  in  the  past  year  to 
proportions  which  threaten  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  population  within  the  next 
two  years." 

One  reason  for  the  crisis  is  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
wildlife  law  enforcement  in  eastern 
Siberia  has  virtually  come  to  a  halt,  and 
poachers  range  tiger  habitat  with  im- 
punity, including  national  parks.  They 
have  little  worry  in  being  caught  by  the 
few  valiant  park  rangers  who  remain  on 
the  job  despite  astonishing  hardships. 
Fine  for  poaching  is  3,000  rubles  -  less 
than  ten  American  dollars  -  which  is  not 
serious  even  by  Russian  standards. 

More  crucial  is  China's  reluctance  to 
behave  responsibly  to  smuggled 
poached  tiger  bones  and  parts  where 
authorities  have  not  yet  made  a  serious 
effort  to  halt  trade. 

Bengal  tigers,  the  most  numerous  of 
the  surviving  subspecies,  are  under  in- 
tense pressure  as  reports  of  intensified 
poaching  in  India's  Ranthambhore 
Tiger  Reserve  and  Nepal's  Royal  Chit- 
wan  National  Park  have  surfaced  in 
recent  months.  Nepalese  park  rangers 
caught  five  poachers  who  confessed 
bones  were  being  smuggled  north,  into 
China,  for  use  in  the  pharmaceutical 
industry. 

But  China  alone  is  not  responsible 
for  the  outrageous  destruction  of  the 
world's  greatest  cats.  South  Korea, 
legally  imported  nearly  two  tons  of  tiger 
bones  during  a  five  year  period,  with 
Taiwan  reportedly  importing  two  tons 
of  tiger  bones  per  year.  And  Tiger 
Bone  Wine,"  made  with  real  tiger  bones, 
iscommonlyavailablethroughoutmuch 
of  South  east  Asia. 

Reprinted  from  Act  Ion  Line. the  Friends  of  Animals  mag- 
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Youth  Courts 

FROM  PAGE  A 

maintain  order,  rule  on  evidence  and 
objections,  and  ensure  defendants' 
rights. 

After  a  police  officer  determines  a 
case  is  divertable  to  SF  YC,  a  young  per- 
son charged  with  a  misdemeanor  is 
evaluated  for  diversion  elgibility  based 
on  age,  residence,  nature  of  crime,  pre- 
vious record  and  gang  involvement.  If 
criteria  is  met,  the  youth  is  given  the 
option  of  handling  the  case  through 
standard  juvenile  justice  procedures,  or 
agreeing  not  to  contest  charges  and  be 
sentenced  by  a  jury  of  peers.  After 
court  is  held  and  a  sentence  is  imposed, 
offenders  must  attend  a  three-hour  self- 
esteem  workshop  and  a  two-hour 
evaluation  workshop. 

Sentences  consist  of  a  community 
service  requirement  of  up  to  40  hours, 
written  apologies  to  victims,  and  an 
essay  relevant  to  the  specific  offense. 
Efforts  are  made  to  match  a  sentence  to 
the  crime  and  circumstances  that  sur- 
round it 


Youth  Section  of  V  is  i  lac  ion  Volley  Grapevine 
50  Raymond  Ave.,  San  Franciaco.CA  94134 
Feciunng  the  talents  of:  Conchita  Beronilla, 
Je*cina  Adams, Marina  Ngo.Liaa  Saelee.Ming 
Saeloe.  Eugene  Lacy.Monique  Sandoval .Tisha 
Howard, Carrie  HowardChileia  Leong. Ashley 
Manin,Hoi  Man  Doe,  J  as  men  and  Jessica. 
Advised  by  Julie.  Len.  Donald,  Victoria,  Debie. 
Kim  and  Mr  Lacey. 


Failure  to  appear  or  complete  a  sen- 
tence within  a  specific  time  period 
results  in  a  case  being  transferred  to  the 
Youth  Guidance  Center  where  a 
criminal  record  is  established. 

Juvenile  probation  officers  agree 
that  about  one-third  of  young  people 
arrested  for  misdemeanors  go  on  to 
commit  more  serious  offenses.  In  the 
Richmond  district  where  SFYC  has 
been  operating  for  two  years,  the  rate 
was  reduced  50  percent. 

Success  comes  from  two  factors: 
early  SFYC  intervetion  before  bad  be- 
havior becomes  a  criminal  lifestyle, 
positively  redirecting  young  people; 
and  teenagers  listening  to  each  other 
rather  than  adults,  behavior  being  dic- 
tated by  peers. 

SFYC  has  two  clients:  defendants 
sentenced  by  peers,  and  students  com- 
prising the  "Youth  Court"  Young 
people  serving  on  the  court  are  from 
local  high  schools,  trained  by  the  or- 
ganization to  express  themselves  and 
think  analytically  of  various  issues  in 
each  case.  Attorneys  learn  critical  and 
investigative  thinking  skills. 

Students  involved  find  great  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  they  are  making  a 
genuine  difference  both  in  the  lives  of 
defendants  and  in  their  own  com- 
munities. Defendants  are  also  en- 
couraged to  become  part  of  the  court 
once  their  sentence  is  completed. 

Police  officers  have  praised  SFYC  as 
successful  crime-preventing  program 
overcoming  their  personal  frustration 
with  an  overburdened  juvenile  justice 
system,  while  providing  an  opportunity 
to  direct  negative  behavior  and  prevent 
the  recurance  of  more  serious  crime. 


Colonel  Allensworth  State  Historic  Park 


Since  the  earliest  Spanish  expeditions, 
blacks  have  been  part  of  California 's 
history.  They  helped  explore  and  settle 
the  new  territory,  and  participated  in  its 
government.  Under  racially  tolerant 
Spanish  and  Mexican  rule,  blacks  and 

people  of  mixed  blood  rose  to 
leadership  positions,  and  even  became 
governors  of  California. 


In  1846,  blacks  took  part  in  the 
Amencan  conquest  of  Calif omia,  but 
found  the  new  state  hostile  to  them. 
Blacks  were  forbidden  to  vote,  testify 
against  whites,  or  homestead  lands. 
Former  slaves  could  be  returned  to 
their  old  masters  under  the  fugitive 
slave  law. 


Many  blacks,  both  free  and  slave,  came 
to  California  as  miners  during  the  gold 
rush.  Slaves  worked  for  their  owners 
during  the  day,  then  mined  for  gold  at 
night  to  buy  freedom  for  tliemselves 
and  their  families. 


California  blacks  rode  for  the  Pony 
Express,  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
went  to  court  for  the  right  to  ride  public 

streetcars.  As  early  as  1852,  they 
organized  to  figfii  unjust  laws.  Denied 
access  to  education,  they  established 
their  own  schools.  They  started 
churches,  newspapers,  farms,  and 
businesses,  and  despite  all  obstacles, 
claimed  their  place  in  California. 


Born  a  slave  in  Louisville,  Kentucky 
in  1842,  Colonel  Allen  Allensworth  be- 
came an  eloquent  champion  of  the 
rights  of  blacks.  As  a  boy,  be  was 
punished  for  learning  to  read  and  write, 
education  that  was  forbidden  for  slaves. 
During  the  Civil  War,  he  escaped  from 
slavery  and  worked  for  the  Union  Army 
as  a  civilian  nurse,  then  joined  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

After  leaving  the  service  in  1865,  Al- 
lensworth was  ordained  a  Baptist  mini- 
ster. In  1871  he  married  Josephine 
Leavell,  an  educated  woman  who 
helped  him  in  bis  work.  He  returned  to 
the  military  in  1886  as  a  U.  S.  Army 
chaplain,  servingwith  the  all-black  24th 
infantry.  When  he  retired  in  1906,  be 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  the  highest 
ranking  black  in  the  armed  forces. 


Upon  retirement,  Allensworth  lec- 
tured widely  about  the  need  for  blacks 
to  become  self-sufficienL  He  en- 
visioned a  town  where  blacks  could  start 
a  new  life  together,  and  helped  form  the 
California  Colony  and  Home  Promot- 
ing Association  to  select  a  townsite. 
The  group  found  a  suitable  location  in 
southwestern  Tulare  County  and  filed 
the  township  site  plans  on  August  3, 
1908.  The  town  of  Allensworth  was 
bom. 

Each  October,  the  supporters  of  Al- 
lensworth State  Historical  Park  hold  a 
rededicau'on  ceremony  and  celebra- 
tion. People  from  all  over  flock  to  Al- 
lensworth to  celebrate  Colonel  Al- 
lensworth and  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ment 


My  Stay  at  Allensworth    By  Robert  Gack 


MY  stay  at  Allensworth  was  fun  the 
first  day  we  bad  a  water  fight  When  it 
was  getting  dark  we  went  on  a  walk  first 
we  seen  some  big  beetles  then  we  seen 
some  big  ants  after  we  walked  down  the 
road  some  we  seen  a  snake  it  was  black 
and  white  and  it  had  a  little  rattler  some 
other  boys  tried  to  kill  it  The  next 
morningMe  and  some  of  my  friends  saw 
a  dead  dog.  It  was  time  to  go  to 
Yosemite  Pines  we  drove  for  about  five 
hours  we  had  to  go  down  this  big  bill  and 
the  girls  kept  yelling  when  we  got  there 
we  had  nowhere  to  sleep  so  we  put  our 
sleeping  bags  by  the  dirt  and  gravel. I 
asked  Mr.  Love  could  Igo  to  the  store 
and  he  said  yes.  When  I  got  there  I 
asked  the  lady  for  four  quarters  and 
four  ones  I  went  outside  to  make  a 
phone  call  and  the  operator  said  it 


would  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty  five 
cents  so  I  went  back  inside  the  store  and 
asked  the  lady  for  another  four  quarters 
and  I  went  outside  and  put  the  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty  five  cents  in  I  dialed  in 
my  phone  number  and  a  lady  answered 
and  said  I  had  the  wrong  phone  number 
so  I  hung  up  and  the  phone  took  my 
money.  I  was  mad  but  night  came  soon 
and  we  were  all  getting  ready  to  go  to 
sleep  but  I  Was  sleeping  to  close  to  the 
water  faucet  and  I  elbowed  it  and  I 
thought  I  elbowed  my  friend  Bobby  in 
his  head  after  that  I  fell  right  to  sleep. 
When  we  woke  up  we  had  breakfast  I 
was'nt  hungry  so  I  saved  mine  we  got  on 
the  bus  at  eight  o'clock  but  it  took  an 
hour  for  the  driver  to  get  the  bus  ready 
so  we  left  at  nine  o'clock  and  got  back 
at  one  o'clock. 


ten's  Somewhat  Challenging  Maze 
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SEPTEMBER  4 
Baker  Beach 

•Seacoasl  Defense:  Explore  the 
military  history  of  Buttery  C  hamberlain 
and  participate  in  a  demonstration  of 
the  last  six-inch  disappearing  nfle  from 
12:30  to  1  p.m.  Meet  the  ranger  at  the 
gale  to  Battery  Chamberlain  at  Baker 
Beach. 

Fort  Point 

•Entering  the  Tidal  Zone:  A  close- 
up  look  at  mysterious  ecological 
habitats  of  Fort  Point *s  shoreline  in  a 
special  hands-on  program  from  10  to  1 1 
a.m.  Dress  warmly  and  meet  the  ranger 
jt  the  fishing  pier  at  Fort  Point  Reser- 
vations required  (556-0865). 

Mann  Headlands 

•Beginning  Birding:  Which  bird 
book  works  for  you?  How  do  you  get 
the  bird  in  your  binoculars  before  it  flies 
away?  Meet  birder  Peter  Ritson  at  the 
Marin  Headlands  Visitor  Center  at  9:30 
a.m.  Reservations  required  ( 33 1- 1 540). 

•Guardiansof  the  Gate:  Take  a  peek 
at  the  history  surrounding  the  bunkers 
and  gun  emplacements  of  the  Mann 
Headlands,  from  1  to  3:30  p.m..  meeting 
at  the  Marin  Headlands  Visitor  Center. 
Reservations  required  (331-1540). 

Presidio 

•Main  Post  Historical  Walk:  Join  a 
walking  tour  of  the  Presidio  covering 
more  than  200  years  of  San  Francisco 
history  from  10a.m.  to  noon,  meetingat 
the  Presidio  Main  Post  flagpole.  Reser- 
vations required  (55(v0865). 

•Rockets  to  Rangers:  Imagine  serv- 
ing as  a  soldier  while  you  explore  an 
anti-aircraft  missle  site  from  12:30  to 
3:30  p.m.  Meet  staff  veterans  at  Nike 
site  88  on  Field  Road. 

SEPTEMBER  5 

Baker  Beach 

Nature  Art:  Discover  the  beautiful 
shapes  and  colors  of  nature  in  creating 
works  of  art  in  this  parental  participa- 
tion program  geared  for  children  ages  4 
to  6.  Meet  the  ranger  at  Battery  Cham- 
berlain at  the  north  end  of  Baker  Beach. 
Reservations  required  (556-8371). 

Marin  Headlands 

•Rockets  to  Rangers:  Imagine  serv- 
ing as  a  soldier  while  exploring  an  anti- 
aircraft missle  site.  Staff  and  volunteers 
interpret  the  era  and  explain  what  a 
former  missle  base  is  doing  in  a  national 
park  from  12:30  to  3:30  p.m..  Meet  park 
staff  and  Nike  veterans  at  Nike  site  88 
on  Field  Road. 

•Presidio  Main  Post  Historical  Walk 
(See  September  4) 

SEPTEMBER  10 

Ocean  Beach 

•Beach  Party  Campfire:  Join  a 
ranger  to  enjoy  the  beach,  waves  and  the 
night.  Bring  warm  sweaters  and 
marshmellows,  meeting  at  7  p.m.  at  Lin- 
coln Way  and  the  Great  Highway. 

SEPTEMBER  11 

Fort  Point 

•Pier  Crabbing:  Learn  about  equip- 
ment, bait  regulations  and  other  impor- 
tant aspects  of  crabbing  in  the  bay  from 
10a.m.  to  noon  at  the  Fort  Point  Fishing 
Pier.  Please  bring  50  cents  bait  fee. 
Reservations  required  (556-0865 ). 

•Defending  the  Southern  Flank: 
Learn  the  duties  of  a  cannoneer  in  a 
.Civil  War  seacoast  fort,  and  watch  as  a 
detachment  conducts  the  drill  for  a  24- 
pounder  flank  howitzer  from  2:30  to 
3: 15  p.m.  by  meeting  the  soldiers  in  his- 
toric uniforms  on  the  parade  ground 
inside  Fort  Point. 

Marin  Headlands 

•An  Forms  in  Nature:  A  gentle  walk 
will  train  eyes  to  see  patterns  in  the 
rocks,  leaves  and  sand,  observations 
being  transferred  to  paper  with  water- 
color  pencils.  Fun  for  ages  eight  and  up 
from  12:30  to  4  p.m.  meeting  artist 
Vesta  Kirby  at  the  Marin  Headlands 
Visitor  Center  with  $3  materials  fee. 
Reservations  required  (331-1540). 

Presidio 

•Main  Post  Historical  Walk  (See 
September  4) 

SEPTEMBER  12 
Marin  Headlands 

•World  War  II  Barracks  Open 
House:  Visit  the  only  restored  World 
War  II  barracks  in  the  West.  Learn 
about  a  soldier's  life  and  view  historical 
vehicles  and  army  equipment  from 


September  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  Events 


noon  to  4  p.m.  by  meeting  Marc  Cresci 
at  Building  1059.  Fort  Cronkhite.  across 
from  the  Fire  Station. 

'Unexplored  Fort  Cronkhite:  Dis- 
cover the  special  mystery  of  the  little- 
known  tortifications  and  underground 
installations  that  dot  the  hills  above  Fort 
Cronkhite.  Bring  a  snack,  flashlight  and 
sturdyshoestothisstrenuous  three  mile 
hike  from  1  to  3  p.m.  Meet  hidtory  buff 
ICatrina  Wagner  at  the  Marin  Head- 
lands Visitor  Center.  Reservations  re- 
quired (331-1540). 

•Rare  Kites  in  Flight:  Let  the 
HeadlanJs'  wind  carry  the  message  of 
endangered  species  throughout  the 
world.  Make  and  design  an  animal  kite 
and  fly  it  on  Rodeo  Beach  from  1  to  3 
p.m.  by  meeting  Ranger  Diane  Dobos- 
Bubnoat  the  Mann  Headlands  Visitor 
Center  with  $2  materials  fee.  Reserva- 
tions required  (331-1540). 

Presidio 

•Presidio  Architecture  and  Cultural 
Landscape:  Examine  historical  build- 
ings and  landscape  on  the  Presidio 
weather  permitting  from  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.  by  meeting  a  ranger  at  the  flagpole 
infrontoftheOfficers'Clubat  the  Main 
Post. 

SEPTEMBER  15 

Cliff  House  Visitor  Center 

•Adolph  Sutro's  World:  Learn 


about  the  life  of  Adolph  Sutro  ;md  his 
contributions  to  San  Francisco  in  an 
hour-long  slide  show  from  7  to  8  p.m.  at 
the  Visitor  Center.  Reservation  re- 
quired (556-8371). 
FortFunston 

•Nursery  Talk:  Visit  the  Fort 
Funston  Nursery  to  learn  about  native 
plants,  how  they  adapt  to  harsh  weather 
conditions,  and  the  park's  effort  to  re- 
store native  habitat  from  1  to  2  p.m.  at 
the  nursery  located  south  of  the  hand 
gliding  deck. 

Fort  Point 

•Entering  the  Tidal  Zone  (See  Sep- 
tember 4) 

Marin  Headlands 

•Beginning  Birding  (See  September 
4)  with  birder  Bill  Cain 
Presidio 

•Mountain  Lake  to  Fort  Point  Hike: 
A  three-mile  hike  through  various 
natural  habitats  and  historical  spots  be- 
tween the  Richmond  District  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  from  10  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  Meet  Presidio  docent  Bob  Halsey 
weather  permitting  at  Mountain  Lake 
Park.  Return  by  Muni  28  bus.  Reser- 
vations required  (556-0865). 

SEPTEMBER  10 
Fort  Point 

•Bullets,  Buckets,  Brass  and  a  Ban- 


Di*covery  Museum 

A  hands-on,  interactive  museum 
where  children  and  their  families  can 
touch,  explore,  play  and  discover  the 
world  together,  the  Bay  Area  Discovery 
Museum  is  open  Wednesday  through 
Sunday  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  is 
located  at  East  Fort  Baker.  Admission 
is  $4  per  person.  Call  332-7674  for  in- 
formation. 

Wee  Wednesdays  and  Frolicking 
Fridays  are  special  age-appropriate  ac- 
tivities in  the  museum's  art  room  with 
movement  and  movement  in  the  Tot 
Spot  occuring  simultaneously.  Young 
minds  can  wander  at  will  between  both 
activities  in  these  events  for  pre- 
schoolersand  their  parents  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  from  10:15  a.m.  to 
12:15  p.m.  Admission  is  $2  for  one 
adult  and  up  to  two  children. 

Fort  Mason  Center 


•Fort  Mason  Center  Tour:  Take  an 
11  a.m.  guided  walk  through  this  cul- 
tural and  recreational  facility  where 
more  than  50  arts,  environmental  and 
cultural  groups  utilize  converted 
military  warehouses  for  museums, 
theaters,  galleries,  classes  and 
workshops  avilable  both  on  September 
11  apd  25.  Reservations  required  (441- 
5706). 


•SS  Jerimiah  O'Brien  Open  Ship 
Weekend:  The  441-foot  World  War  II 
liberty  ship  revs  up  its  giant  steam  en- 
gine for  a  monthly  open  house  with  an 
open  galley  and  souvenirs  on  sale  at  the 
ship's  store  on  both  September  18  and 
19  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  Pier  3,  lower 
Fort  Mason.  Call  441-3101  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mai  r  Woods 

•Muir  Woods  Visitor  Center:  Visit 
informative  displays  and  ask  questions 
at  the  center,  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  before  or  after  a  walk  through 
the  redwood  forest  Families  can  check 
out  a  free  Discovery  Pack,  for  a  fun- 
filled  learning  experience  on  the  trails. 
A  self-guided  nature  trail  booklet  and 
hiking  map  available  for  one  dollar 
describes  the  area's  natural  history. 
Call  388-2596  for  information. 

8tinson  Beach 

•Picnics  and  Beach  Walking  on  Stin- 
son  Beach:  Open  daily  at  9a.m.,  Stinson 
Beach  has  lifeguard  service  available 
through  October  16  for  picnics  and 
beach  walking  and  closes  at  10  p.m. 
through  September  6,  and  9  p.m. 
through  October  2.  Call  868-1922  for 
the  latest  traffic,  road  and  weather  con- 
ditions. 


quette  -  Guard  Duty  at  Fort  Point:  Join 
a  soldier  for  a  look  at  the  guard  room, 
guard  duty  and  the  Springfield  nfle- 
musketofasoldierat  Fort  Point  during 
the  Civil  W3r  from  1  to  1:30  p.m.  in  the 
guard  room  just  inside  the  fort. 
Marin  Headlands 

•Beginning  Birding  (See  September 
4)  with  birder  Jane  Haley 

•Magical  Nature  Tales  of  the  Head- 
lands: What  do  animals  do  behind  our 
backs?  Let  a  storyteller  reveal  how 
animals  shaped  the  Headlands  in 
mysterious  and  amusing  ways  from  2  to 
3  p.m.  by  meeting  Sissy  Haet  at  the 
Marin  Headlands  Visitor  Center. 
Reservations  required  (331-1540). 

•Old  Presidio  Walk:  Learn  about 
AJta  California  and  the  wildlife,  native 
Americans,  exploration  and  settlement 
of  the  early  Presidio  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  by  meeting  the  walk  leader  in  front 
of  the  Officers'  Club  on  the  Main  Post- 
Reservation  required  (556-0865). 

•Costal  Defense  Hike:  A  scenic 
three-mile  hike  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  to  Baker  Beach.  Explore  rem- 
nants of  historic  coastal  defense  bat- 
teries from  the  1870s  through  World 
War  II  weather  permitting  from  2  to  4 
p.m.  by  dressing  warmly  and  meeting  a 
park  ranger  at  the  Battery  East  parking 
lotabove  Fort  Point  along  Lincoln  Blvd. 
(one  block  east  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge).  Reservations  required  (556- 
0865). 

Sutro  Heights 

•Sutro  Heights  Stroll:  Join  a  walking 
tour  of  this  splendid  park,  once  the 
home  of  Adolph  Sutro,  from  2  to  3  p.m. 
by  meeting  a  ranger  at  the  Lion's  Gate 
at  48th  and  Point  Lobos  Aves. 

SEPTEMBER  25 

Fort  Point 

•Pier  Crabbing  (See  September  11) 
Marin  Headlands 

•Stay  in  Tune  with  the  Moon: 
Women  have  special  concerns  in  the 
wilderness!  Tips  for  staying  safe  and 
comfortable  will  be  discused  on  an  in- 
vigorating but  light  hearted  hike  from 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Bring  water,  snack, 
sturdy  shoes  and  a  sense  of  humor  and 
meet  Ranger  Roxanne  Farwell  at  the 
Tennessee  Valley  parking  loL  Reserva- 
tions required  (331-1540). 

•Walk  to  the  Edge  of  America:  Dis- 
cover the  historical  and  natural  influen- 
ces of  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  Marin 
peninsula.  Origins  of  Marin  place 
names  and  Gold  Rush  era  events  will 
highlight  this  leisurely  hike  from  1 1  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  Meeet  local  history  buff  Mike 
Heiner  at  the  Marin  Headlands  Visitor 
Center.  Reservations  required  (331- 
1540). 

Presidio 

•Presidio  Main  Post  Historical  Walk 
(See  September  4). 


What's    your    least    and    most    favorite  thing 
about    going    back    to  school? 
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Kim  college 
-„q,    favorite    is  getting 


Lisa   sixth  grade 
"the  worst    is  homework 

the  best    is  making  new 
f  r  tends 


time 

Projects  the  worse  , 


to   start  ^ 


s  homework 
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supplies  and    lease  is 
getting  up  earlY 


Anonymous  Person 
"my    lease    favorite  thing 
is   homework   my  most 
favorite   is  seeing  old  friends 


Robert  sixth  grade 
"my  lease  is  waking  up 

my  favorite   is  playing 
basketball   with  my  homey s 


Animal  Shelter 

FROM  PAGE  A 

summer  with  that  cat  and  al  but  one  of 
her  kittens  -  the  one  they  are  keeping 
thatyear. 

"It's  a  vicious,  endless  cycle,  said 
Bell.  "You  can't  tell  people  anything. 
You  just  shut  your  mouth  because 
you're  not  going  to  influence  them. 
What  I'd  like  to  say  is,  'Please  come  look 
at  our  freezer.  Come  look  at  the  kittens 
weVe  killed  today  because  of  people 
like  you.'  But  I  only  thing  those  things, 
as  we  all  do." 

Among  the  routine  callousness  Bell 
observes  each  day,  some  offenders 
stand  oul  She  can  recite  the  particulars 
of  their  cases  the  way  a  seasoned  cop 
can  rattle  off  the  exploits  of  outstanding 

felns. 

"One  lady  came  in  with  an  18-year- 
old  standard  poodle.  She's  turning  in 
this  dog  she's  had  since  it  was  eight 
weeks  old.  She's  crying  and  she  wants 
us  to  find  a  home  for  it  The  reason 
she's  turning  it  in  is  because  she  and  her 
husband  have  found  the  condominium 
of  a  lifetime  and  it  doesn't  allow  pets. 

"I  wanted  to  smack  her.  I  said,  'No 
ma'am.  We're  not  even  going  to  find  a 
home  for  this  animal.  If  you  sign  it  over, 
it's  going  to  go  right  in  the  back  and  be 
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put  to  sleep  because  no  one  wants  an 
18-year-old  dog.'"  The  woman  stopped 
cryinglongenougb  to  sign  over  the  dog. 

"An  older  man  surrendered  two  cats 
one  day  because  his  daughter  couldn't 
keep  them  out  of  her  baby's  room,"  con- 
tinued Bell.  "When  I  asked  him  how  old 
the  baby  was,  he  said,  'It's  not  born  yeL' 
I  had  to  walk  away.  I  couldn't  even  talk 

to  him." 

In  1991,  the  Chester  County  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  which  serves  a  425-square- 
mile  county  in  southeast  Pennsylvania, 
took  in  5,101  living  animals.  Fifty-six 
percent  were  euthanized,  and  25  per- 
cent were  adopted  out,  while  15  percent 
were  claimed  by  their  owners,  these 
figures  are  close  to  the  American 
Humane  Association's  most  recent  na- 
tional statistics,  compiled  in  1990,  which 
showed  that  63  percent  of  all  animals 
coming  into  shelters  are  euthanized,  21 
percent  adopted  out  and  16  percent 
redeemed. 

Numbers  only  form  the  outline  for 
the  portrait  of  society's  conduct 
towards  animals.  The  lines  connecting 
the  numbers  are  drawn  by  those  who 
own  animals. 

"A  lot  of  people  come  in  with  an 
attitude,"  said  Joan  Hagamon,  who  also 
works  the  front  desk  at  the  shelter. 
"You  can  see  it  when  they  walk  through 
the  door.  They  try  to  put  their  guilt  on 
us  because  we're  gong  to  kill  their 
animals." 

Bell  reports  the  shelter  also  has 
problems  with  people  if  they  deny  them 
an  animal. 

'They're  the  ones  that  are  really  hard 
to  deal  with.  "You  don't  want  to  give  it 
a  home?  You  mean  you'd  rather  kill  it 
than  give  it  to  me?'  One  fellow  got  so 
infuriated  he  took  one  of  the  clipboards 
that  holds  the  adoption  form  and  threw 
it  across  the  room.  He  broke  the  clip- 
board and  put  a  dent  in  the  filing 
cabinet  Another  guy  spit  across  the 
counter. 

"One  day,  the  state  dog  warden 


called  from  the  East  Nottingham 
township  towarn  us  that  there  was  a  guy 
on  his  way  here  with  a  rifle,  swearing  he 
was  going  to  get  his  dog.  We  did  a  lock 
down.  We  had  the  police  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  building.  Luckily,  he  never 
showed." 

By  11  a.m.  when  thekennel  opens  tor 
adoption,  nearly  a  dozen  people  are 
waiting  in  the  shelter  office.  When  the 
group  fills  into  the  kennel,  the  dogs  bark 
loudly  as  though  to  plead  their  cases.  A 
cat  that  has  been  returned  that  morning 
-  just  one  day  after  it  had  been  adopted 
because  "it  wasn't  friendly  enough"  -  sits 
in  a  carrier  meowing  piteously  while  two 
office  cats  tussle  on  the  floor. 

Against  a  soundtrack  of  ringing 
telephones  and  clamoring  animals,  Bell 
and  Hagamon  answer  calls  while 
Heather  Westfall  talks  to  a  client  at  the 
counter.  Bell's  15-year-old  daughter 
Rachel  Conlin  fills  in  where  needed. 

A  woman  comes  in  with  a  German 
shorthaired  pointed.  "I  found  this  dog," 
she  begins.  That's  the  Smith's  dog"  ex- 
claim Bell  and  Westfall  in  unison.  This 
is  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  the  dog  has  been 
brought  to  the  shelter  by  someone  who 
found  it  wandering  loose. 

"The  last  time  that  lady  was  in  here," 
said  Bell,  "she  swore  we's  never  see  the 
dog  again."  Perhaps  the  dog's  owner  is 
the  one  who  should  never  see  the  dog 
again. 

After  a  kennel  technician  has  es- 
corted thewandering  pointer  to  a  hold- 
ing kennel,  Bell  begins  to  interview  a 
man  and  his  wife  who  want  to  adopt  a 
puppy.  When  Bell  runs  a  computer 
check  on  the  couple,  she  discovers  that 
a  young  man  with  the  same  last  name 
and  address  surrendered  a  dog  earlier 
in  the  week  because  it  had  eaten  the 
young  man's  water  bed.  Still  brooding 
over  the  setback  to  bis  social  life,  the 
young  man  had  treated  the  dog  roughly 
in  the  shelter  office.  Bell  demands  to 
know  what  is  going  on.  Somewhat 
chagrined,  the  parents  explain  that  their 
son  does  not  live  with  them.  The  sort  of 


conduct  he  displayed  in  the  shelter  of- 
fice, they  further  explain,  is  one  of  the 
reasonswhy. 

Eventually  satisfied  that  the  parents 
are  sincere,  Bell  marks  the  "favorable" 
box  on  their  application.  But  she  said 
nonetheless,  "I  hope  you  won't  be  op- 
posed to  a  follow-up  visit  from  us  to 
make  sure  the  puppy  is  living  with  you 
and  not  your  son."  The  couple  agrees. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  this  Saturday  is 
routine.  Smiling  new  owners  setting  sail 
with  their  precious  cargoes;  dis- 
enchanted, soon-to-be-former  owners 
limping  self-consciously  into  port 
Asked  what  kind  of  person  it  takes  to 
log  in  these  comings  and  goings,  Bell 
replied,  "It  takes  a  specal  kind  of  per- 
soa  Someone  who  can  avoid  being 
judgemental  when  persons  walk 
through  the  door.  That's  sometimes 
difficult.  You've  also  got  to  be  a 
psychologist  You  have  to  deal  with 
people's  moods,  their  emotions,  some- 
times their  financial  status.  You  have  to 
try  to  learn  their  whole  life  history  in  a 
few  minutes."  Nodding  toward  her 
daughter,  Bell  added,  "Now  Rachel  un- 
derstands when  I  come  home  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  I  don't  want  to  do 

anything." 

Though  many  of  the  stories  they  tell 
are  remarkable  for  what  they  reveal 
about  the  causes  of  the  surplus-animal 
problem,  the  people  who  listen  to  these 
stories  each  day  agree  that  certain 
rewards  make  the  job  worthwhile. 

"Being  able  to  help  the  animals  that 
come  in,"  said  Bell.  "Being  able  to  help 
people  faced  with  situations  where  they 
really  can't  help  their  animals.  And  get- 
ting the  chance  to  educate  people,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  puppy  or  kitten 
they're  adopting  is  going  to  grow  up  one 
day. 

"Wc  try  to  tell  them  that  an  animal  is 
a  lifetime  decision.  If  they  don't  know 
any  more  when  they  leave  here  than 
they  did  when  they  came  in,  we  haven't 
done  our  job." 

Rrprinudfrcm  Act  "ion  Une.the  Friends  of  Afdmab  ma  f- 
adne.30  Haviland  St.,  South  Norfolk  CTOM54 
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FILES  OF  R.  U.  BLAME 
PRIVATE  EYE 

By  Frank  Waturl 

At  the  insistence  of  Bud  Blight,  a 
roguish  Lintville  local  Blame  and  Gus 
encountered  at  the  Sea  Captain  House 
while  looking  for  clues  in  the  disap- 
perance  of  fisherman  Joe  Bulango,  our 
heros  were  reluctantly  engaged  in  a 
bourbon  drinking  contest  which  soon 
rendered  them  incapacitated. 
Wakened  early  the  next  day  by  bright 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  an  extremely 
hungover  Blame  clumsily  staggered  to 
the  window  for  fresh  air  when  a  large, 
sharp  pair  of  garden  clippers  with  poin- 
ty blades  suddenly  snapped  below  his 
neck- 

BREAKFAST  AT  GRUNGY  S. 

Beads  of  sweat  formed  on  the 
detective's  forehead  as  he  began 
breathing  deeply  while  his  heart 
thumped  rapidly.  As  headaches  go,  the 
thunderous  pounding  he  felt  in  his  head 
might  well  have  rated  one  of  the  worst, 
but  not  bad  enough  to  have  his  head 
chopped  off. 

"You  know,  you  shouldn't  stick  your 
head  through  there  when  I'm  out  here 
working,  'else  you  might  get  it  chopped 
off,"  suggested  a  six-foot-tall  bearded 
man  wearing  a  pair  of  dirty  baggy  black 
jeans,  largework  boots  and  a  checkered 
shirt 

"Oh,  well,  gee."  Blame  began  to 
answeras  the  man  continued  to  trim  the 
ivy  wildly  growing  right  beneath  the 
window.  UI  mean,  excuse  me,  I  wouldn't 
have  wanted  to  get  any  of  my  dirty  blood 
on  your  nice  clean  clippers." 

"No  problem,"  answered  the  man  as 
he  continued  working  without  looking 
up.  "Just  don't  let  it  happen  again." 

Pulling  bis  throbbing  head  back 
(brought  he  window,  Blame  walked 
across  sunlit  room  to  an  old  sink  where 
be  momentarily  looked  around  for  a 
stopper.  'With  none  to  be  found,  he 
opened  the  lone  faucet  dispensing  cold 
water  and  splashing  it  on  his  face, 
casually  commented  to  a  suddenly 
woken  Gus,  "Seems  I  can't  even  take  a 
breath  of  air  without  the  threat  of  get- 
ting my  hear  chopped  off." 

"Again?"  replied  Gus,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  rise  up  on  the  portable  cot 
where  he  was  sleeping,  only  to  have  the 
bed  half  collapse  in  the  middle,  tossing 
the  assistant  abruptly  to  the  creaking 
wooden  floor.  He  remained  on  his  back 
for  a  few  seconds  while  rubbing  his 
equally  pounding  head  and  gathering 
thoughts  before  attempting  to  stand. 
He  shook  his  linger  at  the  haphazard 
contraption  and  managed  a  painful 
smile  while  commenting.  "Well,  con- 
sider yourself  lucky,  Roscoe!  You  get 
the  guillotine,  and  I  get  the  man-eating 
bed!  Speaking  of  eating..." 

"You're  hungry?  After  last  night?" 
inquired  the  detective  as  he  looked 
around  the  room  in  search  of  a  towel  to 
dry  his  dripping  wet  face  before  resign- 
ing to  use  an  old  crumpled  handker- 


chief stuffed  into  an  inner  coat  pocket 
"I  guess  I  could  use  a  cup  of  coffee,  but 
just  where  in  the  heck  are  we?" 

"Some  kind  of  boardinghouse, 
remember?"  Gus  reminded  his  forget- 
ful employer. 

"Ah,  yes!"  recalled  Blame  as  be 
began  to  open  the  door.  "Grubby  s? 
Gummy's?..." 

"Grungy's!"  answered  the 
proprietor's  dark-clothed  stepson,  who 
had  been  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door.  "Mamma  told  me  to  come  up 
an' tellyou  to  come  down  for  breakfast!" 
he  said  while  peering  expressionless  at 
the  two  guests  with  his  black-encircled 
eyes. 

Blame  and  Gus  stared  back  motion- 
less for  a  few  seconds  before  the  detec- 
tive finally  replied,  "Uh,  thank  you, 
Crunch  is  it?" 

"Cornelius!"  replied  the  young  man 
angrily  as  he  turned  to  walk  towards  the 
next  room.  "My  name  is  Cornelius!" 

Both  detective  and  assistant  looked 
at  each  other  rolling  their  eyes  as  Blame 
repeated  "Okay,  his  name  is  Cornelius," 
before  following  their  host  through  a 
rather  bizarre  lookingfrontsitting  room 
to  an  even  stranger  looking  dining  area. 

Grotesque  outdoor  garden  statuary 
adorned  the  large,  dimly-lit  room  with 
no  windows  which  sported  a  very  long 
table  running  down  the  middle.  Several 
of  the  the  boardinghome's  guests  had 
already  seated  themselves  and  were 
pouring  coffee  from  a  gigantic  pot  into 
their  chipped  cups,  no  two  of  which 
seemed  to  match. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  was  the 
ominous  presence  of  Bud  Blight,  show- 
ing no  obvious  effects  from  the  massive 
amounts  of  alcohol  he  consumed  the 
previous  night.  Seated  next  to  him  was 
a  short,  gray-haired  man  wearing  a  pair 
of  broken  glasses  with  half  its  frame 
missing,  and  a  short  fat  fellow  with  a 
crewcut  constantly  reminded  the  others 
he  liked  bis  coffee  "extra  hot!" 

"I  wonder  which  of  those  characters 
is  Ben  Duffo?"  questioned  Blame  to 
Gus  as  Biight  motioned  a  gesture  of 
acknowledgement  to  his  two  newest 
drinking  friends. 

Dusty  black  curtains  suddenly 
parted  on  one  side  of  the  room  as 
Crunch  pushed  an  ancient  wheelchair 
containing  his  stepmother,  a  haggared 
woman  in  her  seventies,  towards  the 
table. 

"I  want  co-ffee!"  she  demanded  in  a 
raspy  low-pitched  voice  that  immedi- 
ately drew  the  attention  of  the  two  men 
sitting  closest  to  her.  She  grasped  the 
filled  cup  from  the  table,  and  putting  it 
to  her  lips  bellowed  a  blaring  "Aw- 
wwwwww!"  upon  realizing  the  beverage 
was  too  hot!  Turning  her  head,  the 
woman  spotted  Blame  and  Gus  stand- 
ing perplexed  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"Just  who  are  you?"  she  loudly 
croaked  at  the  detective  and  bis  assis- 
tant while  pointing  a  wavering  finger  in 
their  direction,  as  both  men  looked 
down  to  notice  she  was  barefoot  and 
hadn't  had  her  toenails  trimmed  in  at 
least  a  few  years.  Beneath  her  filthy 
chair  was  a  bedpan  yet  to  be  emptied. 
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"Hoo  boy,"  commented  Gus  to 
Blame  in  a  barely  audible  whisper.  "If 
shedoesn'tnailyou  with  thefeetshe  can 
always  crown  you  with  the  poL" 

"What?"  requested  the  groaning 
woman.  "Speak  up,  young  man!  Some 
of  us  can't  hear  as  good  as  we  used  to!" 

"Well  ma'm,"  answered  Gus,  "we..." 

"Have  some  coffee!"  ordered  the 
woman. 

"You  want  it  extra  hot!"  commented 
the  man  sitting  next  to  Blight. 

"We're  from..."  began  Blame  before 
the  woman  again  interupted  with,  "I'm 
Mrs.  Grungy  and  this  is  my  boardin- 
ghouse!" 

"Nice  to  meet  you,"  replied  the  detec- 
tive. "My  name  is  Roscoe  Blame  and 
this  is  my  assistant  Gus  GonerandweVe 
come  up  to  Lintville  to..." 

"Where  did  you  come  from?  Why 
areyou  here?"  requested  the  inquisitive 
hostess. 

Before  either  man  could  answer,  a 
odd-shaped  man  bearing  a  very  familiar 
features  entered  the  room.  Noticing 
Blame  standing  behind  him  as  he 


paused  to  pour  some  coffee,  he  quickly 
departed  without  a  word. 

"Gus,  after  him!"  yelled  Blame. 
"That's  the  guy  who  tried  to  chop  my 
bead  off  on  the  boat!" 

Both  men  quickly  ran  from  the 
diningarea  to  the  sittingroom  in  pursuit 
of  Blame's  assailant  only  to  find  no  trace 
of  the  man's  footsteps  upon  reaching 
the  front  entrance. 
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FOOTBALL 


WORD  LIST 
Bock  field 
Center 
Coaches 
Cornerbock 
Defense 
End  zone 
First  down 
Foul 
Fullback 
Foul 
Goal 
Halfback 
Kicker 
Offense 
Passing 
Punter 
Quarterback 
Running  bock 
Rushing 
Safety 
Tackle 
Tight  end 
Time  out 
Touch bock 
Touchdown 
Wide  receiver 


by  Anne  Kaartunen 
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Mayors  of  San  Francisco 
LEVI  ELLERT 

By  the  1890s,  San  Francisco  was  a 
bustling  city  of  300,000  people  with  es- 
tablished new  neighborhoods  and  con- 
tinued arrival  of  new  residents.  It  was 
but  a  sixth  of  its  size  when  Levi  R.  Ellert 
was  born  here  on  October  20, 1857,  and 
as  with  any  fledging  metropolis,  was  ex- 
periencing the  usual  growing  pains: 
clean  and  well-maintained  streets, 
punctual  local  transportation,  and 
enough  potable  water. 

Before  his  eyes,  Ellert  watched  his 
town  become  a  city,  opening  his  drug- 
gist firm,  LR.  Ellert  and  Company,  in 
1883  at  the  corner  of  Kearny  and 
California  Sts.  An  interest  in  politics 
eventually  led  to  his  successful  run  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1888,  where 
be  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term  in 
1890. 

Mayoral  aspirations  rang  loud-and- 
clear  by  1892,  which  found  the 
Republican  politician  runningas  a  Non- 
partisan against  three  other  major  can- 
didates, including  CC  O'Donnell,  a 
former  Workingman's  Party  of  Califor- 


nia member  having  had  unsuccessful 
mayoral  campaigns  as  an  independent 
in  the  previous  two  elections.  With  the 
secret  ballot  employed  for  the  first  time, 
both  Ellert  and  O'Donnell  dominated 
voting  over  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates;  business-sup- 
ported Ellert  carrying  the  Western  Ad- 
dition and  Pacific  Heights,  and  O'- 
Donnell receiving  support  from  the 
Mission,  South -of- Market  and  north 
waterfront  areas. 

Ellert  won  the  election  and  took  of- 
fice  on  January  3,  1893  as  San 
Francisco's  23rd  mayor.  He  ran  for  re- 
election as  a  Republican  the  following 
year,  but  was  up  against  a  formidable 
opponent,  Adolph  Sutro,  who  running 
a  campaign  on  his  own  independent 
ticket  defeated  the  incumbent  mayor. 

Having  served  his  two-year  term,  El- 
lert returned  to  private  life  where  he 
was  a  director  for  the  California  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and 
later  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Sanitary  Reduction  Works.  He  was 
still  relatively  young  when  he  died  in  the 
City  on  Jury  21,  1901  at  the  age  of  43. 
Ellert  Sl  is  located  adjacent  to  Holly 
Park  atop  Bernal  Heights, 


See  Ya'  in  the  Funnypapers 
-  Jokes  from  o  Bygone  Era 

The  kiddie  party  was  just  about  over 
and  Junior's  mamma  was  bringingin  the 
dessert,  a  heaping  platter  of  gelatin.  As 
she  placed  it  on  the  table,  it  quivered 
and  shoot  Most  of  the  youngsters 
shouted  with  delight,  but  one  pudgy, 
tow-headed  boy  got  up  and  started  to 
leave  the  table, 

"None  of  that  stuff  for  me,"  he  said. 
"It  ain't  dead  yet!" 

flare  Opportunity  to  Tour 
San  Francisco's  Finest  Homes 

San  Francisco  Historical  Society  will 
host  "HomeTouron  the  Heights,"  a  visit 
of  eight  beautiful  San  Francisco  homes 
and  gardens  in  Pacific  and  Presidio 
Heigfats  on  Saturday,  September  11 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

A  gift  boutique  will  feature  unique 
and  handcrafted  items  and  food  service 
will  be  available.  Rafffle  tickets  for  $2 
each  will  give  visitors  a  chance  to  win 
exciting  gifts. 

Beginning  at  the  beautiful  and  ex- 
quisite Delancey  Street  House  at  2563 
Divisadero  at  Broadway,  tour  tickets 
are  $15  in  advance,  and  $20  at  the  door. 
Call  681-0863  for  more  information. 


Three  men  who  shared  an  apartment 
on  the  90th  floor  of  a  modem  highrise 
had  just  entered  the  building's  lobby 
when  they  noticed  a  sign  on  the  door  of 
the  only  elevator  reading:  Out  of  Orderl 

"How  will  we  ever  make  it  up  the 
stairway  to  our  apartment?"  one  man 
asked  the  others. 

"Simple,"  replied  another  man. 
"Every  30  floors  we'll  stop  to  rest  and 
one  of  us  will  tell  an  amusing  story." 

So  the  three  men  started  their  long 
journey  up  the  narrow  staircase.  Upon 
reaching  the  30th  floor,  the  group 
rested  as  the  first  man  told  his  story. 

Laughing  all  the  way,  the  three  men 
continued  to  the  60th  floor,  rested  and 
listed  to  the  second  man's  story,  which 

drew  even  more  chuckles  than  the  first 
tale. 

Thirty  flights  of  stairs  later,  ex- 
hausted but  relieved,  the  climbers  final- 
ly reached  the  90th  floor. 

"Well,  we  made  it!"  exclaimed  one 
man  to  bis  roommates.  "And  now,  let's 
hear  the  last  story,  Harry!  You've  had 
90 floors  to  think  about  it!" 

"Actually,  I  just  thought  of  it  a  few 
seconds  ago,"  replied  an  obviously 
upset  Harry.  "I  left  our  keys  on  the 
lobby  table!" 
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In   San  Francisco 

HISTORY 


Sept.l:  In  1868,  the  DeYoung 
brothers'  Dramatic  Chronicle,  first 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco  to  report 
the  assassination  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  became  the  Daily  Morning 
Chronicle,  a  four  page  broadsheet  near- 
ly three  limes  its  original  size. 

SepL  2:  In  1947,  with  the  advent  of 
postwar  traffic  and  parking  congestion, 
the  City's  first  parking  meters  were  in- 
stalled on  PolkSL 

In  1956,  cable  car  service  west  of  Van 
Ness  Ave.  ended  when  the  Washington- 
Jackson  line  was  replaced  by  bus  ser- 
vice. 

SepL  7:  In  1850,  the  failure  of  several 
businesses  in  Sacramento,  the  new  state 
capital,  caused  many  worried  San  Fran- 
ciscans to  withdraw  their  money  from 
local  banks,  a  financial  panic  which 
lasted  more  than  a  week. 

In  1907,a  mysterious  fire  destroyed 
Adolph  Sutro's  popular  Cliff  House. 

In  1962,  a  raging  fire  destroyed  the 
originalSL  Mary's  Cathedral,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  O'- 
Farrell  Sl 

SepL  9:  In  1875,  Lotta's  Fountain, 
the  time-less  fixture  located  on  the 
safety  island  at  the  intersection  of  Kear- 
ny, Geary,  and  Market  Sts.,  was  offi- 
cially dedicated,  a  loving  gift  to  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  from  Miss 
Lotta  Crabtree. 

SepL  11:  In  1929,  San  Francisco's 
first  traffic  signals  were  put  into  opera- 


tion by  Mayor  James  Rolph. 

SepL  16:  In  1974,  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  trains  began  regularly  sbeduled 
operation  through  the  transbay  tube. 

SepL  17:  In  1850,  a  large  fire,  powcre 
by  agusu'ng  wind,  destroyed  more  than 
125  mostly  one  story  buildings  on 
several  square  blocks  of  the  City's 
downtown  area.  In  1917,  thousands  of 
local  laborers  went  on  strike  to  protest 
poor  wages  and  working  conditions. 

SepL  19:  In  1854,  Montgomery  Sl 
became  San  Francisco's  first  per- 
manently paved  avenue,  making  use  of 
cubical  blocks  of  granite. 

In  1855,  the  schooner  Caroline  E. 
Foote  became  the  first  vessel  to  enter 
San  Francisco  Bay  with  a  cargo  im- 
ported directly  from  Japan. 

SepL  22:  In  1848,  San  Francisco's 
firstwbarf  was  erected,  a  150  fool  struc- 
ture extending  into  the  bay  from  the 
foor  of  Broadway  St 

In  1853,  the  Pacific  Coast's  first 
telegraph  line,  built  to  provide  reports 
on  incoming  shipping,  was  opened  be- 
tween the  downtown  Merchant's  Ex- 
change and  a  station  located  at  Point 
Lobos. 

SepL  26:  In  1915,  El  Camino  del 
Mar,  located  in  the  City's  northeast 
corner,  was  officially  opened.  A 
landslide  several  decades  later  caused 
its  permanent  closure. 

SepL  28:  In  1948,  ground  was  broken 
for  the  construction  of  the  Youth 
Guidance  Center  on  Woodside  Ave. 

Sept.  29:  In  1923,  Steinbardt 
Aquarium,  vital  part  of  Golden  Gate 
Park's  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  first 
opened  to  the  public 

In  1940,  the  Golden  Gate  Interna- 
tional Exposition  located  on  man-made 
Treasure  Island  adjacent  to  Yerba 
Buena,  closed  its  gates  for  the  second 
and  last  time.  Treasure  Islar*d  was 
leased  the  following  year  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  its  naval  operations. 


They  Were  San  Franciscans  j 


PETER  BURNETT 

Growing  up  in  conditions  bordering 
poverty,  the  long  and  bumpy  road  Peter 
Burnett  endured  in  journeying 
westward  proved  a  startling  contrast  to 
a  successful  later  life,  culminating  as 
California's  first  State  Governor. 

Born  November  15,  1807  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  the  Burnett  family 
eventually  settled  near  Liberty,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  eventually  married  and 
became  a  merchanL  Studying  law  on 
the  side,  he  soon  became  an  attorney 
and  was  later  appointed  District  Attor- 
ney. 

Prospects  of  a  better  future  in  1843 
encouraged  Burnett  to  relocate  his 
family  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  Oregon, 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
and  became  a  Justice  of  the  territory's 
supreme  court  the  folowingyear. 

When  news  of  the  gold  rush  hit 


Oregon,  a  financially-strapped  Burnett 
quickly  travelled  down  to  California  to 
mine,  but  found  better  success  manag- 
ing the  business  affairs  as  an  agent  for 
the  Sutter  family. 

Moving  to  San  Francisco  a  few  years 
later,  he  received  recognition  in  draft- 
ing proposals  for  California's  territorial 
government  and  was  soon  elected 
governor,  beginninghis  term  December 
20, 1849,  more  than  eight  months  before 
admission  into  the  Union  as  the  31st 
state  the  following  September  9. 

His  term  completed  January  9, 1851, 
Burnett  continued  practicing  law,  and 
was  eventually  appointed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  January,  1857  where 
he  served  until  retiring  in  October  the 
following  year. 

Having  lived  a  full  life,  Burnett  died 
in  San  Francisco  on  May  17, 1895  at  the 
age  of  87.  Burnett  Ave.,  which  winds 
through  a  picturesque  neighborhood 
below  Twin  Peaks,  is  named  in  his 
honor. 


ACROSS 
1.  Of  Tragus 

7.  Twirl 

8.  Par  down 
10. Medium 
12. Interior 
14.  Soda 

16  Bar 

17. Along  with 

19.  Radium  (ab) 

20.  Guam  (ab) 

21  .Golf  association  (ab) 

22.  Record  label 

23.  Reproductive  cell 
25.Arctic 

27.  Listen 

30.  Friends 

31.  PLO  leader 
33.  lottery 

PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 


Grapevine  Crossword 


SUN  CAD 
REPORT'LOP 
BAIT'  EMBER 
C  L  ■  •  B»  •  USE 

SIT*  •  F  M  • 

•NO'  •  A  S  P 
S  S  T  •  H  I  •   •  R  A 
ALEBT'PAID 
TON'GLANCE 

P  T  U  •   •  R  T  E 


DOWN 
1.  Direction 
2Cord 

3.  Be  present 

4.  Whale  school 

5.  Consumed 

6.  Jump 
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8.  Mournful  song 

9.  Plenty 

1 1. Ordinary 
13. Cleaning  cloth 
1 5. Twos 
18.  Rest 


22. Make  proud 
24. Toothed  wheel 
26.  Mineral 

28  Gun  association  (ab) 
29. Royal  Air  Force  (ab) 
32.  Folio  wing  (ab) 
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CLASSIFIED 

(VIVATl  PARTI (5  ONLY  Up  to  20  words  (cx  J 1  00  AJ diboru) 
Ires  SO  emu  cadi.  Deadline  6  ihe  20th  o.'  cadi  mouth  priot  lo 
IXjWjoIkxi  date-  Mail  your  ad  wth  a  check  in  Vistlacxm  Valley 
GRATIV1NE.  50  Raymond  Awe..  San  Francisco.  CA  941.14 

NOTICE  ! 
TO  ALL  SUBCONTRACTORS 

Birtcher  Construction  Limited  will 
be  accepting  bids  for  the  grading  of 
building  pads,  construction  of  site 
retainingwalls  (crib  wall)  and  surveying 
services  for  Crescent  Hill,  a  new  con- 
dominium community  located  at  Ex- 
ecutive Park  Boulevard  and  Harvey 
Way  in  San  Francisco. 

Bid  packages  can  be  obtained  at 
Birtcher  Construction,  150  Executive 
Park  Boulevard,  Suit  4750,  San  Francis- 
co, 94124,  (415)  467-1000.  Bids  are  due 
September  2, 1993  at  2:00pm 

The  project  will  be  built  in  com- 
pliance with  the  San  Francisco  Ad- 
visory Committee's  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.  The  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  is  designed  to  increase 
opportunities  for  minority,  women  and 
locally-owned  businesses  that  are  lo- 
cated within  the  94124  and  94134  zip 
code  areas. 

Should  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  the  bid  package  form  and 
how  it  should  be  completed,  please  con- 
tact Matthew  Weinman. 

Additional  notification  for  bid  re- 
quests will  be  made  as  the  project 
progresses.  BIRTCHER  CON- 
STRUCTION LIMITED,  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 
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(If  you  wish  to  submit  an  article, 
pictures  or  other  material  for 
publication  in  the  Grapevine, 
please  get  it  in  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  that  comes 
out  on  the  first  of  the  next  month.) 


Banner  of  Hope  Meeting 

Stop  the  Clock  of  Violence,  a  project 
of  Children  as  the  Peacemakers,  will 
meetThursday,  September  2,  from  7:30 
to  9  p.m.  at  the  Delancy  Street  Con- 
ference Center,  600  Embarcadero  at 
BrannanSt 

Youths  gathering  June  24  to  paint 
names  and  ages  of  the  thousands  of 
children  killed  violently  in  homicides 
the  last  decade  will  unfurl  their  Banner 
of  Hope  in  a  special  10  a.m.  ceremony 
September  10  at  SL  Mary's  Cathedral. 


COME  TO  CAMPPifiU 

FALL  Ttto^flAM  ftB3iM5 

Fun 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF 
CITY  COMMISSIONS  &  BOARDS 


/Virporu  Commission 
Arts  Commission 
Boars)  of  Education 
Bosrd  of  Supervisors 
Commission  on  Aging 


lit  St  3rd  Tueiujy  3:00PM 

1st  Monday  3  OOPM 

2nd&4ihTuesd,iy  7:00PM 

each  Monday  100PM 

Is!  Wednesday  9uV)AM 

Coram -Sljcus  of  Women   -Jthlbundoy  -1.00PM 

Health  Commission  1st  &  3rd  Tuesday  3:00PM 

HousingAuihoniyComm    2nd  &  4ih  ThursJjy  4:00PM 


Human  Rjghts  Comm 
Library  Commission 
PlanningCommission 
Police  Commission 
Pon  Commission 
Public  Utilities  Comm 
Recreation  «%  Parts 
Social  SciMces  Comm 


1st  &  3rd  Thursday  4:30PM 

1st  Tuesday  4:30PM 

each  Thursday  1:30PM 

each  Wednesday  5  30PM 

l»t  Tucs&3rd  Wed  4:30PM 

2nd  Jc  4th  Tuesday  100PM 

3rd  Thursday  100PM 

4th  Thursday  ft.ViAM 


H        PALACE  PHARMAC]/ 

2800  Geneva  Ave.,  Daly  City,  CA.  94014 
(415)  467-5232 

VISITACWN  VALLE\!  PHARMACY 

100  Leland  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA.  94134 
(415)  239-5811 


OLIVER  LEE,  pharm.d. 
JOHN  LEE,  PHARM.D. 


B*Mr91- 

^  is  a  ± 


we  serve  with  honesty  &  dependability 
FOR  YOU  -  we  buy,  sell,  trade, 
rent,  manage 

HENRY  SCHINDEL 

Real  Estate  Broker 

91  Leland  Avenue  239-5850 
San  Francisco  94134 


Charge  by  phone 

Ml 


Flowers  for  all  occassions: 

•  Weddings 

•  Funerals 

•  Home  &  Business 
Plant  Care  Service 

•  10%  Senior  Discount 


415.-468.0145   •    1401    Silver  Ave 


ST.  JAMES  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

240  Leland  Avenue      San  Francisco,  Ci.  94134        Telephone:  (415)  586-6381 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jerry  O.  Resits,  Minister 

Churcll  School  Classes  -  9:15  a.m. 
Sunday  Worship  Service  -  10:30  a.m. 
Wednesday  Bible  Study  -  1 1:00  a.m. 
Friday  Collage  Bible  Fellowship  -  7:30  p.m. 
.Saturday  Choir  Rehearsal  -  10:00  a.m. 
YOU  are  cordially  welcome  to  join  us  for  study,  worship,  fellowship  and 
service.  We  seek  lo  leach  the  Bible  and  lo  lift  up  Jesus  Chrisl  so  lie  can 
draw  all  persons  to  Himself. 

COME  TO  C!  IURCX!  THIS  WEEK. 


Panda  Restaurant  &  Cafe 


BREAKFAST  1  LUNCH  *  DINNER  '  CATERING  "  FOOD  TO  GO 


73  Leland  Avenue 
585-6419 


Open  Mon.  thru  Sat. 
8:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m 


COMMUNITY  BOARDS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SERVING  VISITACION  VALLEY 
SINCE  1976 

Are  you  involved  in  a  conflict? 
Resolve  it  peacefully  at  no  cost 
For  Information  or  Assistance  call: 
863-6100 

SE  HAFJLA  ESPANOL  tlMM  U'l  Aft 


B/ SEPTEMBER  1883 


PECULIAR  DOINGS 

•Outfitted  with  a  bandanna  and 
armed  with  a  pistol,  a  would-be  robber 
showed-up  outside  an  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut  bank  at  3:45  one  after- 
noon, but  abruptly  left  after  realizing 
the  institution  had  closed  45  minutes 
earlier. 

•Both  husband  and  wife  of  a 
newleywed  couple  in  Westport,  Con- 
necticut were  seperatery  cited  for  caus- 
ing a  disturbance  at  their  wedding 
reception  when  the  first  bite  of  cake, 
which  the  bride  claimed  was  fed  her  too 
roughly,  erupted  into  a  physical  con- 
frontation. 

•Speaking  at  a  convention  in  Scot- 
land, a  Russian  scientist  suggested  that 
the  earth's  increasing  overpopulation 
and  pollution  could  best  be  remedied  by 
having  its  billions  of  inhabitants  move 
into  space,  using  their  former  planet 
only  for  vacations. 

•In  an  effort  to  bring  attention  to 
increased  recycling  of  Mexico  City's 
trash,  protesters  built  a  giagantic 
pyramid  of  garbage  outside  the  nation's 
Congress. 

•Launched  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
gruntled passengers  unable  to  light-up 
on  other  planes,  Freedom  Air,  a 
smokers-only  charter  airline  is  schedul- 
ing round-trip  flights  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  beginning  in  late  Sep- 
tember. 

•Reports  from  China  finds  an  in- 
crease in  smuggled  cars  being  sold  on 
the  black  market  More  than  3,300  cars 
valued  at  $275  million  were  seized  in  six 
months  thisyear  by  Chinese  authorities. 

•A  leading  Chinese  newspaper  also 
reported  that  the  nation's  Public  Ser- 
vice Ministry  ordered  a  ban  of  poppy 
pod  seasoning  at  restaurants,  claiming 
chefs  were  using  the  addictive  in- 
gredient to  hook  their  customers. 

*  In  the  sunny  costal  French  resort  of 
Cap  d'Agde,  whose  buildings  and 
beaches  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
nudists,  special  two-person  patrols, 
each  consisting  of  a  man  and  woman 
dressed  only  in  a  distinguishable  white 


cap,  have  been  assigned  shore  duty  to 
request  those  still  dressed  to  take  it  all 
off.  C^ses  of  extreme  sunburn  are  un- 
derstandibly  left  alone. 

•As  punishment  for  slapping  a  flight 
attendant  who  ordered  him  to  extin- 
guish a  cigarette,  a  judge  ordered  a 
Clevland  man  not  to  smoke  during  four 
years  of  probation,  or  face  a  six-month 
prison  sentence. 

•According to  the  American  Kennel 
Club  Gazette,  dogs  seem  to  bark  in  dif- 
ferent languages  around  the  world,  with 
woof-woof  in  Britain,  vuf-vuf  in  Den- 
mark, wuff-wuff  in  Germany,  rav-rav  in 
Greece,  gong-gong  in  Indonesia,  hauv- 
hauv  in  Iran,  bau-bau  in  Italy,  voon- 
voon  in  Laos,  aw-aw  in  the  Philippines, 
ham-bam  in  Romainia  and  hong-hong 
in  Thailand.  Of  course,  bow-wow  is  the 
standard  canine  salutation  in  the 
United  States. 

•Over  in  Russia,  organized  crime 
has  risen  to  uncontrollable  proportions 
with  stores,  restaurants  and  sidewalk 
kiosks  being  controlled  by  the  under- 
world. Rampart  protection  rackets 
have  forced  police  to  advise  shop 
owners  against  resistance  to  gansters, 
whose  favorite  targets  for  kidnapping 
and  extortion  include  foreign 
businessmen. 

•Meanwhile,  a  Russian  court  saw  fit 
to  fine  former  Soviet  president  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  30  rubles,  the  equivalent  of 
three  cents,  for  failing  to  appear  to 
answer  libel  charges  brought  about  by 
the  mayor  of  Moscow. 

•In  an  effort  to  curb  drug  trafficking 
in  the  Amazon  jungle,  the  Brazilian 
government  is  planning  to  install  radar 
along  its  northern  frontier. 

•In  the  Bolivian  village  of  briamas, 
excited  soccer  fans  were  so  enthralled 
with  their  country's  eventual  World 
Cup  victory  over  Uruguay  that  they 
failed  to  notice  a  large  inferno,  ignited 
by  firecrackers  thrown  in  celebration, 
destroying  their  residences,  leaving  150 
people  homeless. 

•Over  in  England,  both  a  Scotch- 
bom  husband  and  wife  in  Lowestoft 
were  sentenced  by  a  judge  to  two  weeks 


in  jails  100  miles  apart  after  refusing  to 
keep  promises  of  living  together  peace- 
fully. They  had  been  bothering  the 
neighbors  with  loud  bickering  for  more 
than  two  years. 

•Now  that  Buckingham  Palace  has 
gone  commercial,  tourists  to  Great 
Britain  have  been  buying  royal 
souvenirs,  ranging  from  $3.50  postcard 
sets  to  $125  hand-painted  enamel 
boxes,  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
produced.  Along  with  crown-shaped 
chocolates  selling  at  $6,  popular  items 
include  china  mugs,  tea  cups  and 
saucers,  and  ceramic  pill  boxes. 

•Up  in  Sweden,  archaeologists  claim 
to  have  found  a  9,000  year  old  wad  of 
chewing  gum,  probably  chewed  by  a 
Stone  Age  youth. 

•Down  in  New  Zealand,  scientists 
are  planning  to  set  up  weight  stations  in 
three  penguin  colonies,  hoping  to  weigh 
more  than  100  of  the  chubby  birds  next 
year  to  see  if  they're  getting  any  fatter 
indirectly  from  the  "greenhouse  effect" 

♦Back  in  America,  researchers  at 
UC  Davis  have  concluded  high-top  bas- 
ketball shoes  are  no  better  at  preventing 
ankle  sprains  than  low-tops. 

•Capturing  their  escapades  on  in- 
criminating videotape,  two  archers 
poaching  bull  elk  at  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  pleaded  guilty  when  park 
vistas  were  recognized  by  local 
authorities. 


•Fined  $510  by  a  court  for  illegally 
removing  a  950-year-old  Anasazi  ar- 
tifact from  federal  grounds  in  New 
Mexico,  a  Denver  musician  was  also 
ordered  to  make  musical  public  service 
announcements  urging  people  to  obey 
the  Archaeological  Resource  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1979. 

•Down  in  Magnolia  Springs, 
Alabama,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  at- 
tempting to  run  a  drastic  self-designed 
pro-life  advertisement  in  a  Mobile 
newspaper  was  requested  to  alter  what 
his  superior  described  an  "erroneous 
teaching"  or  "relinquish  his  public  posi- 
tion in  the  church."  Accompanying  a 
drawing  of  a  man  pointing  a  gun  at  a 
doctor  holding  a  knife  over  a  pregnant 
woman  were  the  words:  "Justifiable 
homicide." 

•In  a  well-publicized  case  out  of 
Sarasota,  Florida,  a  14-year-old  girl 
who  was  accidently  switched  at  birth 
with  another  baby  was  allowed  to 
remain  living  with  the  remaining  parent 
who  raised  her  when  a  judge  ordered 
her  biological  parents  to  stay  out  of  her 
life. 

•Back  in  San  Francisco,  two  men 
who  overpowered  a  deliveryman  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  stole  his  truck  carrying 
$25,000  of  liquor  later  abandoned  the 
vehicle  in  the  Mission  district  They 
made  off  with  about  200  cases  of  booze, 
but  left  behind  31  cases  of  wine. 


'Computer  &epa\re  &  Upgrades 

•  System  Consultation  and  Installations 
•  Software  Configuration 

Jeff  Patereon 

Certified  Electronic  Technician 
Windows  and  DOS  Specialist 

415_406_7140 


Reliable  Service  at  Keaeonable  Katee\ 


„  FOX& 
CARSKADON 

Better 
IT^  Homes, 


Cathy  M.  Kline 

Lifetime  Senior  Marketing  Consultant 
Broker  Associate 


Residential  Real  Estate 
Same  Great  Service! 


2633  OCEAN  AVE.  at  19TH  0_  _  _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  941 32  *41 5'  334-1 880 


